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This provocative article is based on addresses given by 
Dr. Lazarsfeld last winter at the AASDJ-AATJ con- 
ventions and at the Illinois Conference on Communica- 
tions Research. It is one of 16 papers in the report 
of the Illinois meeting, to be published this month in 
book form. The author is director of the Bureau of 
Applied Social Research at Columbia University. 


F THERE is one institutional disease 

to which the media of mass com- 
munication seem particularly subject, 
it is a nervous reaction to criticism. As 
a student of the mass media I have 
been continually struck and occasional- 
ly puzzled by this reaction, for it is the 
media themselves which so vigorously 
defend principles guaranteeing the 
tight to criticize. 

Manifestations of this nervousness 
are not difficult to point out. There are 
traces of it even at this conference. The 
Commission on Freedom of the Press 
has been mentioned at least twenty 
times, for example. And the same 
hervous reaction crops up at the con- 
clusion of a highly competent 27-page 
report on economic problems, the final 
sentence of which states that “We 
should do research on ways to acquaint 
the public with the problems of the 
communications field so that unde- 
served criticism can be avoided.” 


The reaction of the radio industry 
to a review of programs by the Federal 
Communications Commission was still 
more extreme. Some of the criticisms 
contained in the Blue Book were hard 
to agree with, but all in all the Blue 
Book was not a particularly severe 
document and most people agree now 
that in the long run it did more good 
than harm. At the time that it ap- 
peared, however, the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcasters appealed to the 
American people to fight for their basic 
rights; in one communique the heroes 
of the American Revolution were called 
upon to rise again and to keep the 
FCC from checking whether broad- 
casters were living up to the stipula- 
tions of their license. 

The reverse side of this picture is 
that the critic himself becomes nervous. 
Because he anticipates the kind of reac- 
tion which his criticism will elicit, he 
is somewhat hesitant to make it. This 
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is a rather serious matter. Those of us 
social scientists who are especially in- 
terested in communications research 
depend upon the industry for much of 
our data. Actually most publishers and 
broadcasters have been very generous 
and cooperative in this recent period 
during which communications research 
has developed as a kind of joint enter- 
prise between industries and univer- 
sities. But we academic people always 
have a certain sense of tight-rope walk- 
ing: at what point will the commercial 
partners find some necessary conclusion 
too hard to take and at what point will 
they shut us off from the indispensable 
sources of funds and data? 

Now this is not the occasion to at- 
tempt a complete exploration of the 
roots of this nervousness. But certainly 
one part of the explanation is that 
criticism of the mass media is not 
recognized as a formal and legitimate 
field of intellectual endeavor. Con- 
sequently, the critics are suspect: they 
are thought of usually either as persons 
airing a pet peeve or selling a pet 
scheme. The obvious contrast here, of 
course, is with the whole field of 
literary and art criticism. Where there 
is such a tradition of criticism, and 
where there are persons who make it 
their profession to develop and apply 
standards of judgment, book reviews 
or criticisms of art exhibitions are 
greeted with a calm sobriety much like 
the response to a weather forecast. But 
for rare instances, they are not the 
occasion for nervous hysteria or bitter 
recrimination. 

Thus the problem seems to be one 
of finding ways to make such criticism 
more bearable both for those who offer 
it and for those who receive it. It is my 
feeling that one very effective way of 
doing this would be to regularize and 
formalize the role of criticism in the 
management of mass media. Not only 
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should the problems of criticism be 
thoroughly discussed at conferences 
such as this, but they also should be 
the subject-matter of systematic courses 
and training programs. Students and 
researchers should come to think of 
criticism as something being systemati- 
cally studied; they should be persuaded 
to undertake critical examinations of 
the mass media and to produce material 
amenable to criticism. If the whole area 
were institutionalized in this way, then 
there would be less emotionalism con- 
nected with it. 

But what should be included in a 
program dealing with the role of criti- 
cism in the management of mass me- 
dia? What courses would be relevant? 
What research should be carried out? 
I propose to answer these questions by 
discussing five broad topics. These 
might be considered sections of a divi- 
sion in an Institute of Communications 
Research; they might be thought of as 
courses to be taught; they might be 
thought of as the subjects for system- 
atic research. But however they are 
conceived, they seem to cover the major 
questions with which a division on 
problems of criticism would be con- 
cerned. 


WOULD sstart with the section 

which would be most acceptable, 
both to students and to outsiders—how 
the mass media, the newspaper and the 
local radio station, improve conditions 
in the community through vigilance, 
through criticism, and through crv- 
sades. While we are most concerned 
with criticism of the mass media, this 
criticism by the media is part of the 
total picture, and therefore must be 
considered. 

While the topic is a familiar one, 
there seems to be little information 
available at the present time. Every 
journalism professor discusses criticism 
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of the community by newspapers, but I 
have wondered what materials are used. 
| have tried unsuccessfully to acquire 
pertinent materials. I have found a 
book by Radder on the service of the 
newspaper to the community and an- 
other by Bent in which newspaper 
crusades are described. Frankly I have 
found little else. And there are some 
very important questions which remain 
unanswered so far as I know. For in- 
stance, there does not seem to be any 
information on how many crusades are 
going on at the present time. Are they 
increasing or decreasing? Are they 
more frequent in two-newspaper or in 
one-newspaper towns? In big cities or 
in small cities? Are they undertaken 
more frequently by newspapers with 
definite political affiliations, or by in- 
dependent newspapers? 

We know very little about the usual 
outcome or effects of such crusades. 
The few stories which we have, deal 
for the most part with successful cru- 
sades: through the efforts of a news- 
paper a corrupt politician has been 
put out of office, or the innocence of 
a man proved. But how many crusades 
have been unsuccessful? There is not 
the slightest record of that. And, under 
what conditions are they successful or 
unsuccessful? Then there is a whole 
series of questions concerning the ef- 
fects of such crusades on the news- 
papers themselves. Do crusades usually 
result in increased circulation and ad- 
vertising revenue, or are they danger- 
ous to the financial interests of the 
publishers? An accurate case book on 
crusades might show that they are not 
only acts of heroism and altruism, but 
also good business. In that event your 
students could feel freer to undertake 
crusades and thus to bring about a 
variety of improvements in the com- 
munity. In sum, then, while there is a 
prevalent feeling that newspapers 
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should crusade, many of the important 
facts are missing. 

Criticism of the community by radio 
stations presents a somewhat more com- 
plicated situation. As you know, the 
Mayflower Decision has been inter- 
preted as prohibiting radio stations 
from crusading for pure water or bet- 
ter housing. Hearings now under way 
have split the industry as well as the 
general public. Some feel that it is the 
right and the duty of licensees to ex- 
press their points of view on public 
affairs. Others feel that the industry 
would profit financially and that the 
community would be safeguarded from 
bias if broadcasters did not participate 
in public discussions. There are counter 
arguments on both sides. The radio in- 
dustry derives its income from the big 
business firms; therefore, will not the 
broadcaster always side with big busi- 
ness? Doesn’t he anyhow, is the an- 
swer; wouldn’t it be better to bring 
his point of view out into the open 
and insist that he give time to the “op- 
posite side”? 

This seems a good solution until one 
realizes that many questions have more 
than two sides. Who is to decide how 
many points of view there are? The 
matter is made still more complicated 
by the fact that everyone seems agreed 
that the broadcaster should not be 
partisan in straight politics; but where 
does politics end and government be- 
gin? Students should become sensitized 
to the complexity of this kind of prob- 
lem. We hope that once they are sen- 
sitized they will not just follow what- 
ever party line the industry happens 
to adopt, but will try to reach some 
decision of their own. 

While newspapers are not only per- 
mitted but actually encouraged to 
criticize social conditions, and while 
there is great uncertainty as to what 
critical role the radio should serve, 
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there seems to be a very definite feeling 
that the slightest degree of social criti- 
cism in a movie is something very 
dangerous. Recall what happened in 
the recent hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. 
These hearings were designed ostensi- 
bly to determine whether or not the 
movies exercise Communistic influence, 
but that topic was not mentioned once. 
All of the questions concerned the 
political affiliations of the writers: were 
they Communists? No one examined 
the films to see whether they contained 
Communist philosophy or were revolu- 
tionary or dangerous. The only piece of 
evidence on the content of the movies 
came from one elderly woman who said 
that in one film a young boy refused 
to work for a pawnbroker, because his 
parents were poor people. If that isn’t 
Communism, asked this woman, what 
is it? 

Perhaps it is dangerous for the media 
to criticize social conditions, but at the 
present time we have no evidence one 
way or the other. We don’t yet know 
what such criticism does to the audi- 
ences or to the media themselves. We 
don’t even know how frequently the 
media undertake such criticism. 

Here then we find a broad area of 
research with many facets. It is so- 
ciologically interesting to study why 
we hold such different folkways as to 
the kind of criticism which is appro- 
priate for different media. It will be 
very useful to describe systematically 
how much constructive criticism the 
different media actually exercise; and 
our whole discussion will be much more 
fruitful once we know what kind of 
criticism influences whom and under 
what conditions. 

The psychological advantages of 
starting your discussion of criticism in 
this way should be clear. It is easier 
to encourage open discussions of criti- 
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cism when the industry is in a position 
to throw bricks rather than to be hit 
by them. 


NCE the students are accustomed 

to talking about and thinking about 
criticism quite frankly, then you might 
turn to the opposite type of criticism: 
that leveled against the mass media by 
respected intellectuals and liberals. In 
order to make this second series of 
problems more palatable, I would start 
with an interesting topic which deserves 
further investigation. Let me describe 
it in this way. Twenty or thirty years 
ago liberal organizations were con- 
cerned almost exclusively with ques- 
tions of social betterment—child labor, 
woman suffrage, economic insecurity, 
the exploitation of workers, and so on. 
These same liberal organizations are 
today almost as exclusively concerned 
with the danger of radio, the danger 
of newspapers, and the bad effects of 
motion pictures. I have no content 
analysis, but I am quite sure that an 
examination of the writings and speech- 
es of liberals would show that they 
have shifted their attention from eco- 
nomic and social problems to the mass 
media. We might almost say that their 
concern has become an obsession. | 
think that I would be looked upon with 
less suspicion at Columbia University 
if I proposed a return to a 50-hour 
work week than if I suggested another 
30 seconds of commercial announce- 
ments for each 15 minutes of radio 
time. 

We undoubtedly are better off today 
than we were 30 years ago, but life is 
still not so wonderful that it might not 
be worthwhile to concern ourselves with 
social betterment from time to time. 
Why is it then that the mass media 
have become the béte noire of the 
liberals? This is a question which must 
be answered for the young student. 
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And, as a matter of fact, it must be 
answered for the older practitioner as 
well. 

Last year when I raised the same 
questions at a meeting of the National 
Association of Broadcasters, and pre- 
sented data which show that the better 
educated sectors of the community dis- 
like and distrust radio, my audience 
found it hard to understand. Broad- 
casters think of themselves as honest, 
hard-working, and decent people; why 
is it, then, that doctors and preachers 
and teachers dislike them? 

I tried to explain it in the following 
way. The liberals of today feel terribly 
gypped. For decades they and their 
intellectual ancestors fought to attain 
certain basic goals—more leisure time, 
more education, higher wages. They 
were motivated by the idealistic hope 
that when the masses were no longer 
exploited, when they had time and 
money and education, they would devel- 
op into fine and culturally satisfied 
human beings. But what happened? 
After the liberals had fought their bat- 
tles and won their victories, the people 
spent their newly acquired time and 
money on movies, on radio, on news- 
papers, and on magazines. Instead of 
listening to Beethoven, they listen to 
Johnny Mercer; instead of listening to 
the Chicago Round Table, they listen 
to Charlie McCarthy; I almost wanted 
to say that instead of going to Colum- 
bia University they go to the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. 

The liberals feel betrayed. They 
hoped that the increased time and 
money which they fought for would be 
channelized in directions and activities 
which interested them; instead it was 
drained off by the mass media. The 
situation of the liberals is much like 
that of the high school boy who, after 
weeks of saving, accumulates enough 
money to buy a bracelet for a girl, and 
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who then learns that the girl has gone 
out with another boy to show off her 
nice new trinket. You can very well 
understand why the liberals are angry, 
and perhaps you can almost sympathize 
with them. 

One important point to keep in mind 
is that some of the misunderstandings 
between liberals and members of com- 
munications industries have their his- 
torical roots and implications. If you 
can make this understandable to the 
young student who will some day be a 
practitioner in the communications 
field, then he will recognize that he is 
not being personally attacked nor is his 
honesty being impugned; social criti- 
que of mass media is nowadays often 
the form in which broad social issues 
are discussed. 

I don’t think that I should try here 
to enumerate all of the misunderstand- 
ings which arise, or to analyze the 
factors which are involved. Let me men- 
tion just one and you will then see how 
you could spend a leisurely month or 
two of your criticism course elaborating 
and documenting each point. For ex- 
ample, consider what has happened to 
the concept of freedom of the press 
over the course of American history. 
Ar the time of the Revolution, there 
was a very simple two-sided relation- 
ship. On the one side were the citizens; 
on the other was the government which 
interfered as little as possible with the 
citizenry. In these early days some citi- 
zens established small newspapers, and 
others gave speeches from soap boxes, 
but they weren’t very different. Any- 
one who had political theories or an 
interest in political activities was either 
an actual or potential publisher, so that 
the publisher shared common interests 
with other citizens. There was thus a 
two-sided relationship in which the 
citizen and the publisher together 
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fought for their freedom to criticize the 
government. 

In the last century, however, the 
situation has become vastly more com- 
plicated. The simple two-sided relation- 
ship has been superseded by a complex 
three-cornered structure. The citizens 
still represent one corner, the govern- 
ment still represents another, but now 
there is also the communications in- 
dustry. Providing facilities for the ex- 
pression of opinion has become a major 
business enterprise. It is no longer pos- 
sible for an individual to present his 
ideas directly; they must pass through 
the channels of some medium of mass 
communication. This new  three-cor- 
nered relationship between the citizens 
and the government and the industry 
leads. to complicated and sometimes 
surprising alliances. Occasionally the 
citizen forms an alliance with the in- 
dustry against the government; oc- 
casionally with the government against 
the industry; occasioz <!ly he finds him- 
self faced with an aliiance between the 
government and industry. Many ques- 
tions about the mass media can be an- 
swered if this development from a two- 
Sided to a three-cornered relationship 
is kept in mind; confusion results if the 
historical trend is lost from sight. 

There is one final point which I 
should like to bring out in discussing 
the criticisms made by the liberals and 
intellectuals. So far I have assumed, 
implicity if not explicitly, that we know 
exactly what their major objections to 
the mass media are; that we know the 
ways in which they consider the media 
dangerous or harmful. Actually this is 
not the case; we have only rather vague 
impressions and feelings. It is quite 
important, therefore, to undertake re- 
searches on such questions as the fol- 
lowing: How much criticism is there 
actually? Toward what specific aspects 
or features of the mass media is it 
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directed? How much of it is docu. 
mented in a way which would lead us 
to believe that it is justified? Clearly 
we cannot help the students understand 
and anticipate the liberals’ criticisms 
until such basic information is collected 


and analyzed. 


O FAR we have talked about the 

criticism of the community by the 
mass media, and the criticism of the 
mass media by the intellectuals of the 
community. But what about the remain- 
der of the community, the 70 or 75 per 
cent who could pass any FBI loyalty 
test without difficulty? They must, of 
course, be brought into the picture. 
Here the problem ties in somewhat with 
the previous one, for much of the in- 
tellectual’s criticism results from the 
fact that a large part of the community, 
a vast majority in fact, want the media 
exactly as they are—only more so. They 
not only refrain from criticizing the 
media; they are actually very pleased 
with what they hear or read or see in 
a movie theater. This permits the mass 
media to argue that they produce what 
is wanted and demanded. 

The problem is not as simple as this 
argument might imply, however, for it 
involves a conflict between two major 
tenets of American life. On the one 
hand we have the belief that part of 
our strength as a democracy rests on 
the fact that in the last analysis things 
are done as the people want them to 
be done. But this does not mean that 
we have no school because children dis- 
like going to classes, nor does it mean 
that we have no vaccinations because 
people dislike having their arms 
pricked. This is where the second prin- 
ciple comes in. There are certain cru- 
cial matters in which we feel that the 
welfare of the country as a whole is 
more important than some individuals’ 
desires or preferences. On such matters 
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we trust that experts in the field will 
provide the right guidance. 

Now which of these two principles 
should be paramount in the manage- 
ment of mass media? Do we “give the 
people what they want” or do we be- 
lieve that there are experts who know 
the best balance for the total supply 
which the mass media provide? It is 
not too difficult to suggest an answer. 
Obviously, we do not want magazines 
and radio programs in this country to 
drive audiences away. But almost no 
one would propose that the media be 
based on the lowest common denomina- 
tor; publishers and broadcasters have 
a cultural responsibility. Their business 
is affected by public interest. Thus the 
best solution would be to have mass 
media aim just slightly above what 
would be the simplest level at any 
time. In this way, we shall have a gen- 
eral acceptance of media content, as 
well as a slow, systematic intellectual 
progress to which the media themselves 
will contribute. 

Obviously it is easier to make this 
recommendation than it is to carry it 
out. Continuous investigations are ne- 
cessary in order to find out what the 
level of acceptance is likely to be; and 
experiments will tell us how we can 
offer better programs and better litera- 
ture without losing our audiences. 
There is some suspicion that the com- 
munications industry underrates the 
level of American audiences. Why, for 
instance, are the pocket books in Eng- 
land so much better than the same 
type of paper-bound mass literature 
produced in America, where formal 
literacy is the highest in the world? 

But, at the same time, well-meaning 
reformers have a curious tendency to 
shy away from the true state of affairs. 
An interesting example is provided by 
some experience with radio research. 
For a variety of reasons, the radio in- 
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dustry is keenly aware of the cultural 
dilemma which we are discussing here. 
The advertisers look for big mass 
audiences and therefore dread experi- 
mentation with different types and 
levels of content. The FCC, on the other 
hand, exercises at least a certain 
psychological pressure toward higher 
standards. Many broadcasters, as in- 
dividuals, are probably inclined to fol- 
low the latter course. Therefore, they 
want to know how far they can go. As 
one step in learning the answer the 
National Association of Broadcasters 
has started to make periodic surveys 
to find out how people look at radio. 
Now, as one would expect, the mass of 
the people want to be entertained and 
not educated. They don’t dislike com- 
mercials and they are not particularly 
aware of the problems which the com- 
munications experts discuss so hotly. 
These are the facts with which one has 
to reckon, whether one likes it or not. 
When the first of these series of surveys 
appeared, the liberals were sharply 
critical, saying that the results would 
be detrimental to their good cause. The 
final social effects of facts, however, 
depend upon the use which is made of 
them by all parties concerned. The re- 
sults of the survey are not a mandate 
but a guide for us. It would be most 
desirable if the printed media and the 
movies were to follow the example 
which the radio industry has provided. 

In this third area of our general 
scheme, we have something that re- 
sembles criticism in reverse. People 
who work in the communications indus- 
try should be critical of their own audi- 
ence. We expect them to set their stand- 
ards higher than mere commercial suc- 
cess would force them to do. In other 
words, we expect them to be profes- 
sionals. This brings up the interesting 
question—under what conditions does 
a skilled group develop professional 
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standards? Many social scientists have 
been concerned with this question. The 
medical profession, the British Civil 
Service, teachers, and many other oc- 
cupational groups have been studied 
from this point of view. It would un- 
doubtedly be advisable to include such 
studies in the program suggested by 
this paper. 

But at the same time it would be a 
mistake to consider it only “natural” 
that the masses of the population do 
not want the mass media to have more 
sophisticated standards. We should not 
resign ourselves by saying that this is a 
fact of “human nature.” Why is the 
human-interest story, the sensational 
headline, or the trivial best seller so 
successful? This is what we must deter- 
mine. Perhaps when we have better 
answers, the psychological appeal of 
these successful stories can be pre- 
served but linked up with more worth- 
while topics. The comics which started 
as mere entertainment are now being 
used as a tool for mass education. The 
“Professor Quiz” type of radio program 
is being used more and more by edu- 
cators and broadcasters to disseminate 
useful information. The short story, a 
technological by-product of the mass 
magazines, has become an art form in 
its own right. Here again, then, another 
area of necessary investigation can be 
opened up. 


HE PROBLEM of standards of 

media content easily leads into the 
fourth area of the present discussion. 
How do the mass media treat each 
other? Current developments in the 
mass media make this question an in- 
teresting one. The newspapers have 
always felt that it was their special 
privilege to advise and regulate the 
other media. They have, of course, 
printed book reviews from the very be- 
ginning of their publication. But as 
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movies and radio became more estab- 
lished media, newspapers began to in. 
clude movie reviews and columns of 
radio criticism. Somehow the newspa. 
pers seem always to have known what 
was good for the other media. But this 
flow of criticism has become less one. 
sided in recent months. CBS now has a 
15-minute program criticizing the press. 
The New Yorker magazine published 
Liebling’s articles on newspapers. Slow. 
ly, then, the newspapers are being 
made to taste their own medicine. But 
there is nothing like a balance as yet: 
the bulk of criticism still flows from 
the newspapers. 

The newspapers, however, base their 
criticism of mass media on incorrect 
and inadequate premises. This can best 
be understood if we look at the problem 
historically. For the ancient Greeks, art 
had a very definite purpose: art should 
make man “a better citizen in his com- 
munity.” There was thus a clear cri- 
terion as to whether a specific piece of 
art was good or bad: did it achieve its 
purpose? As time went on, broader 
purposes were conceded to art: it 
might influence man’s moral standards, 
his intellectual level, and his esthetic 
sensitivities. However, among the great 
German critics of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, there was consensus on one point. 
Each drama or poem had to be judged 
according to the effect it exercised up- 
on people. With the beginning of the 
nineteenth century this question became 
less dominant and a new topic moved 
into the foreground: the relationship 
between the artist and his product. This 
is quite a remarkable shift; not art 
and the consumer but art and the pro- 
ducer become the main interest of 
nineteenth century criticism. 

Quite a complex of factors can ac- 
count for this change. With the devel- 
opment of industrial society, audiences 
became more and more sharply strati- 
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fied; perhaps the critic realized that 
different groups might be differently af- 
fected by an art product, and perhaps, 
therefore, he became discouraged at 
the thought of having to speculate as 
to possible effects in different groups. 
The Romantic Era also highlighted in- 
terest in the creative personality. What- 
ever the reason, it had become obvious 
by the middle of the nineteenth century 
that the main concern was whether or 
not an art product was a true expres- 
sion of a great personality. 

Now it is easy to see what had to 
happen when this type of criticism was 
applied to products of mass art. A radio 
program or a movie is produced by a 
large number of people. How can it be 
judged solely according to its relation- 
ship to the artistic personality? 

Undoubtedly we must revise our 
standards. We shall have to become 
accustomed to judging products of 
mass art according to their effects on 
the audience. We shall have to return 
to what the classicists considered an 
appropriate standard of criticism. But 
we do this at a time when everyone is 
extremely aware of social and psycho- 
logical differences. The task is there- 
fore a complicated one. Let me ex- 
emplify the matter by one drastic ex- 
ample. 

The radio has created a new art 
lorm—the serial drama. We would like 
\o know what it does to the women who 
listen to it regularly. Does it make them 
neurotic, uninterested in public affairs, 
less willing to read? Or does it teach 
them a lot about life which they would 
never learn from their own small sphere 
of experience? Does it help them over 
many a lonely hour and, therefore, 
make them happy? Some of these ques- 
tions we can answer by studying the 
content of these serial stories. J they 
give an inaccurate picture of modern 
life, their effect cannot be good. But 
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to determine whether the effect is bad 
would require rather complicated em- 
pirical studies with listeners. We have 
enly started to carry out such studies, 
and, obviously, until we have much 
more information, daytime serials can- 
not be discussed very reasonably. Cer- 
tainly the criteria which literary criti- 
cism developed during the last century 
cannot be meaningfully applied to such 
a different type of art product. 

Thus, the entire question of the judg- 
ment of mass media is wide open. We 
don’t as yet know how to proceed, but 
we can at least note the confusion 
which results if the problem is com- 
pletely overlooked. Many magazine 
stories are written by means of a 
formula. Thus, they are in no way the 
expression of an artist inspired by his 
God. But, perhaps, it is a good formula, 
evoking all sorts of noble sentiments in 
the reader. Why shouldn’t such a story 
be more desirable than the product 
which has no effects upon the audiences 
at all? It is true, of course, that the 
social psychologist does not as yet have 
sufficient skill in the study of effects. 
Therefore, let us try diligently to devel- 
op such skills and let us not be de- 
terred by the “Victorian” critic who 
thinks that he is an esthetic radical 
when he scorns the use of research in 
art criticism. 

One misunderstanding must be 
avoided. Audience research does not 
imply that the audiences’ likes or dis- 
likes provide the ultimate standard for 
mass art. It is the manner in which 
one is affected by a program or a movie 
which matters. Liking plays only a 
partial and mediating role. If a radio 
network broadcasts a documentary pro- 
gram, the problem is to determine 
whether or not its message gets across, 
rather than whether or not it suits 
public taste. In the long run, obviously, 
a message cannot reach people if it 
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cannot be understood, or if it creates 
resistance. The merit of the message, 
i.e., its value, is determined through 
extensive discussion; the effectiveness 
of the message is determined through 
empirical research. And in the last 
analysis, this is true for all kinds of 
effects, be they spiritual, intellectual, 
or esthetic. 

It may be a long time before audi- 
ence research can really discharge the 
very great role it will have to play in 
the development of standards for mass 
media. But the students of mass com- 
munications should be informed of its 
procedures and its purposes. While stu- 
dents are being trained in the role and 
nature of criticism they should read 
carefully the type of revelations which 
editors and broadcasters receive from 
their research divisions. It is very help- 
ful, indeed, to read a criticism of a 
movie or a radio program when it is 
framed in terms of what the product 
did or did not do to the audience, 
whether they enjoyed it or not, whether 
they understood it or not, whether it 
excited them or left them cold, and so 
on. 
Students should parallel their read- 
ing of these specific research reports 
with a careful examination of the av- 
erage movie or radio review found in 
daily newspapers or even magazines. 
You and they will be surprised at how 
verbose, empty, and hazy these latter 
reviews seem when compared with re- 
search reports. The research man may 
use lofty language, but his discussion 
is firmly anchored to what he actually 
determined about reactions and effects 
upon the audience. 

Columbia University is at present 
preparing a broad study of the develop- 
ment of criticism and its relation to 
mass media. I hope that it will not be 
long before we shall be able to provide 
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you with some material to clarify this 
old and rather complicated topic. 


Y NOW our imaginary student 
should have considerable flexibil. 
ity of mind. We initiated him by con. 
sidering the traditional idea that it js 
his right and duty to criticize a com. 
munity. But right there the first stop. 
look-and-listen sign was posted: he 
should study crusades in addition to 
feeling strongly about them. Then we 
wanted him to understand just why the 
most progressive sector in the com. 
munity is likely to scan his work with 
a watchful and somewhat suspicious 
eye. Perhaps our student felt somewhat 
smug at this point: why should he wor. 
ry about the criticism of the minority 
if he has the majority behind him? 
As we saw, this position needs some 
modification: in his profession he is in 
a way responsible for the cultural 
standards of the community. Perhaps 
the student then became somewhat 
cynical: aren’t all standards relative? 
The answer was, yes and no. Yes, in- 
asmuch as we must decide what goals 
we want to achieve. But we should 
really know the effects and implied con- 
sequences of the things we do. The 
whole “science of criticism” has led us 
toward a large variety of possible in- 
vestigations. Our student should at least 
know how they are conducted, what 
kind of results they yield, and how 
they are related to the problems at 
hand. But after we have dealt with his- 
tory, content analysis, attitude surveys, 
and effect studies, we still won’t be 
quite through. One more aspect of out 
problem has to be outlined briefly. 
There is a story about a young boy 
who got his first glimpse of anthropo- 
logy in high school. He learned to his 
amazement that there was a time when 
people did not yet wear shoes. This was 
quite a shock: he never realized the 
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The Role of Criticism 


customs could be so different. The more 
he thought about it the more puzzling 
the matter became. If they had no 
shoes, how were those primitive tribes 
able to drive their automobiles? 

I suspect that a large number of 
people working in the communications 
field feel that the way things are now 
done is the only way to do them. It 
seems to me that one of our duties as 
teachers is to make students sensitive 
and hospitable to social change. 

I do not mean that we can or should 
agree on a specific social platform, but 
there is a series of problems, the fifth 
and last area in this outline, in which 
the relation between the media of mass 
communication and the social system as 
a whole is considered. It is strange, for 
instance, how often one hears that we 
must maintain free enterprise in this 
country in order to guarantee freedom 
of the press. I do not know, of course, 
whether or not this is true, but it is 
certainly conceivable that a country 
could have a free press and a govern- 
ment-regulated automobile industry. Or 
again, it is now technically possible for 
listeners to pay directly for whatever 
program they want to hear so that 
neither advertisers nor the government 
need support the broadcasting system. 
But the necessary inventions were made 
after we got used to our present radio 
system, and consequently very little at- 
tention is paid such an alternative pos- 
sibility. 

A wide range of subject matter can 
be used to develop a constructive sense 
of relativism. At one end of the range 
we can discuss technical details like the 
following: Why did so many magazine 
stories have a sad ending one hundred 
years ago while today they are prover- 
bial for their happy endings? Why is 
it that in this country the sex taboos 
are adhered to most strictly by the 
radio, somewhat less by the movies, and 
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considerably less by the legitimate 
stage? Why are so many movie plots 
developed in an upper-class setting, 
while most radio stories are played in 
a lower middle-class background? 

On the other end of the range we 
ourselves should learn and teach others 
to think in terms of broad historical 
connections between the communication 
media and the social system as a whole. 
To give just one example, what are 
some of the ways in which the growth 
of national magazines and broadcasting 
has affected other cultural habits of the 
American people? They probably have 
greatly handicapped the development 
of the book industry. A point can be 
made that the art of conversation will 
never again play the role it had in the 
European middle class of the 19th cen- 
tury. The exchange of ideas by letters 
has probably disappeared forever; here 
the telephone is another factor to be 
considered. Some writers have pointed 
out that the movies and the automobile 
have accustomed us to such rapid shifts 
of scene that our whole way of looking 
at the outside world might be in process 
of considerable change. 

Some sociologists go even farther in 
their analysis. They point out that in 
their earlier stages the mass media 
helped towards the development of 
democracy because they drew the broad 
masses closer to the discussion of pub- 
lic affairs. But by now the trend might 
be reversed. If one, for a few cents, 
can get any kind of opinion ready-made 
at the corner drug store, why should 
one go to the trouble of thinking for 
oneself? Brain-saving devices might 
endanger democratic developments if 
they are not paralleled by more active 
and personal forms of social participa- 
tion. 

Whatever the facts may be, people 
who have been trained in this kind of 
analysis will have a much more de- 
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tached and constructive attitude toward 
criticism. They will realize that it is 
sociology in everyday working clothes, 
or, if you prefer, social science in the 
making. 


HOEVER participates in discus- 

sions of mass media is always 
struck by the recurrence of a familiar 
kind of episode. At one point someone 
will say that the mass media do this 
and that, and someone else will hotly 
deny the contention. Many of these 
disagreements are not due to differences 
of judgment but to ignorance of the 
facts. We actually are not sure as to 
what the mass media do. The manager 
of a network is greatly impressed by 
the amount of money and effort he in- 
‘vests in an outstanding documentary 
broadcast; the critical listener is equal- 
ly impressed by the fact that this fine 
event consumes only one out of perhaps 
100 or more of broadcasting hours. The 
publisher is proud of how much more 
carefully today’s newspaper separates 
news and editorial opinion as compared 
to the newspaper of 100 or 50 years 
ago; the critic points out that he still 
can distinguish between a Republican 
and a Democratic newspaper merely 
by looking at the front page. 

Factual information on the content 
of the media would go a long way to 
providing a sound basis for discussion 
and criticism. The best way to conclude 
this series of comments, therefore, is 
to urge such documentation. This coun- 
try is rightfully proud of its many 
statistical services. We know quite well 
how many people get divorced and 
how much pig-iron is produced every 
year. But our social bookkeeping lags 
woefully when it comes to cultural mat- 


ters. Social research is probably not yet 
ready to give us monthly information 
on how many people are happy or un- 
happy. But nothing would be easier 
than to set up a service based on sound 
sampling techniques which would peri- 
odically report the content of newspa- 
pers, magazines, and radio programs. 
It is just a matter of developing the ap. 
propriate motivation and providing the 
appropriate machinery. 

All of us who are interested in the 
mass media of communication should 
keep on reiterating the need for such 
periodic reports. We should perpetually 
press for any one of the many ways 
in which such data could be provided. 
For instance, why shouldn’t we have a 
regional board, let us say, in each 
Federal Reserve district? The boards 
might be composed of representatives 
of broadcasters’ and publishers’ asso- 
ciations, universities, and interested 
professional and civic organizations. 
The boards would raise the necessary 
funds and lay out the broad policy to 
be followed. They would commission 
expert agencies in their regions to do 
the actual work, coordinate the techni- 
ques of the different regions, and super- 
vise the periodic publications of the 
findings. 

Once such data were available, the 
whole picture would change. The media 
could use the data for self-improvement 
as well as for defense against “unde- 
served” criticism. The critic would be 
forced to separate clearly fact and 
judgment. The student would have 
magnificent material from which he 
could derive trends, make predictions, 
highlight areas of deficiency, and 
relate the content of the media to 
other pertinent social data. 
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Rivals in Conformity: 


A Study of Two Competing Dailies 


By Stanley K. Bigman 


Are two newspapers in a community necessarily better 
than one? Mr. Bigman, an instructor in sociology at 
Rutgers University, offers some tentative conclusions 
based upon a study now being made under auspices of 
Columbia’s Bureau of Applied Social Research. 


OES monopoly threaten press free- 
dom? 

“Alarming!” is the frequent de- 
scription of the last 60 years’ trend 
toward local newspaper monopolies. 
Recent studies’ reveal the following 
tendencies: 

The number of daily papers is shrink- 
ing steadily. Such new papers as are 
established are generally in cities for- 
merly having no papers, so that one- 
newspaper towns are becoming increas- 
ingly typical. Competition is also lim- 
ited by one-owner control of all local 
papers, by newspaper-radio affiliation, 
and by chain ownership. By 1945 only 
8 per cent of United States cities had 
so-called competing papers.” 

As the number of towns with daily 
papers has increased and circulation fig- 
ures have soared, the area of circulation 
of most smaller city dailies (especially 
evening papers) has contracted, making 
the one-paper town a concentrated area 
of virtual local monopoly offering finan- 
cial stability seldom before possible.’ 

All this, the publishers say, enables 
them better to serve their readers. The 

1B.g., A. M. Lee, “Recent Developments in 
the Daily Newspaper Industry,’’ Public Opin- 
fon Quarterly, 2 (1938) :126-132; R. B. Nix- 
on, “Concentration and Absenteeism in Daily 
Newspaper Ownership,” Journalism Quar- 
terly, 22(1945): 97-114; P. H. Wagner, 
“The Evolution of Newspaper Interest in 
Radio,” Journalism Quarterly, 23(1946) : 
182-188; Morris Ernst, The First Freedom 
(New York: The Macmillan Co., 1946). 


*Nixon, op. cit., p. 100. 
*Lee, op. cit., pp. 131-3. 


financially strong and independent pa- 
per can better resist the blandishments 
or even threats of advertisers and pres- 
sure groups, can afford the best report- 
ers, columnists and features, can speak 
out fearlessly in its editorials. The ad- 
vertisers profit as well, since their whole 
market can be reached through one 
paper. Mott and Nixon have indi- 
cated, on slightly different grounds, a 
general agreement that the trend toward 
monopoly need cause no alarm.‘ : 

This trend is viewed as a threat to 
freedom of the press, however, by a cer- 
tain school of liberal thought. Morris 
Ernst, for example, writes that this free- 
dom 

is rooted in our hope that conflict in the 
market place of thought leads to the 
truth. .. . There is more chance of find- 
ing vagrant, elusive truth in a wide open 
market place of competitive ideas than by 
any other technique so far devised by 
man." 

Competition of ideas, Ernst argues, is 
guaranteed by the maintenance of a 
multiplicity of papers—the more the 
better: 

Under the Fascist government in Rome 
eight dailies served the citizens. Allied 
occupation brought a heartening change. 
Twenty-one dailies were being published 
at the time of this report. . . . Surely 


4F. L. Mott, American Journalism (The 
Mocmilian Co., 1945). ee A * nen. 
“One Newspaper Town He oO self an 
Evil,”’ Editor and Publisher, Jan. 31, 1948. 
5Op. cit., p. 17. 
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Rome is better off with the thirteen addi- 

tional daily papers . 

More papers, tip argument runs, 
mean more viewpoints for the readers 
to choose from. Even though each pub- 
lisher is biased and “wrongheaded” we 
are safe “as long as there are enough 
different wrongheadednesses in the mar- 
ket.”” 

That mere numbers provide no assur- 
ance of variety should have been evi- 
dent from Fascist Rome’s eight dailies, 
which presumably shared a basic 
“wrongheadedness” in one direction. 
Critics of the American press often have 
leveled similar accusations at our own 
papers. Ernst says that life becomes 
lopsided in a town when it loses one of 
its papers; the opportunity to choose 
between opposing points of view has dis- 
appeared. But Louis Lyons asks: “How 
much choice is there in the vital matter 
of hearing both sides of a troublesome 
issue, on labor or politics, or Russia, or 
taxes, or public utilities?” 


HAT DO competing papers look 
like? 

In an attempt to answer some of the 
questions raised above, research was be- 
gun last year at Columbia University’s 
Bureau of Applied Social Research. The 
present is a preliminary report based on 
the study of one two-paper city, Potts- 
ville, Pa. Its papers are the Republican 
(ABC circulation about 18,000; AP; In- 
dependent Republican) and the Journal 
(publisher’s stated circulation about 
10,000; UP; Independent Republi- 
can).® 


*Tbid., > 65. 

Ibid., 68. Whether the reader can find 
the ree Ay “concealed in a maze of assorted 
distortions is a doubtful point I do not pro- 
pose to discuss. 

8In the Introduction to Nine Nieman Fel- 
lows, 1945-1946, Your Newspaper (New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1947), p. viii. 

°A more complete report of this” study is 
contained in the writer’s “How Much Diver- 
gence in Competing Papers ?” (Master’s Es- 
say, Columbia University, 1947). 
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To determine the extent and the im. 
portance of observable differences , 
two-fold analysis was made. The first, 
qualitative in character, was based on 
complete reading of six weeks’ issues 
(Dec. 2, 1946-Jan. 11, 1947), with spe. 
cial attention to editorials and to news 
of such potentially controversial sub- 
jects as politics, labor, business and in- 
dustry, and minority groups. In addi- 
tion, one week’s copies (Dec. 9-14, 
1946) were analyzed by quantitative 
methods adapted from those developed 
by students of A. A. Tenney.’® Much 
supplementary material was obtained 
through detailed personal interviews 
and correspondence with 11 leading 
Pottsville citizens, including newspaper 
editors, a labor leader, a municipal off- 
cial, a radio station representative, mi- 
nority group leaders, and others, and 
from the New York representatives of 
the papers. 

The differences observed were trivial. 
The findings of the quantitative analysis, 
embodied in numerous tables and 
charts, are monotonous in their same- 
ness. Comparisons of the proportions 
of space in the two papers devoted to 
advertising, news, editorials, features, 
etc., revealed strong similarity. Analy- 
sis of the proportions of news of city, 
county, state, national, and international 
origins, respectively, in the Journal and 
the Republican, showed slight differ- 
ences. A detailed breakdown of the 
subject of news items offered no evi- 
dence of dissimilarity. 

The qualitative results were generally 
similar. A large proportion of the news 
stories of the two papers, when juxta- 
posed for comparison of their contents, 
were found to be verbatim twins after a 
sometimes rewritten first paragraph. 
Several informants who regularly issued 


Cf. R. O. Nafziger and T. F. Barnhart, 
Red Wing Its Daily Newspaper. (Mix- 
neapolis: The University of Minnesota 
Press, 1946). 
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Rivals in Conformity 


press releases remarked on the papers’ 
failure to rewrite such items even when, 
on occasion, they contained error. Ac- 
counts of the meetings of local borough 
and city councils read like transcrip- 
tions of the minutes—the same in both 
papers, as a rule. 

There were, of course, some differ- 
ences. First, there were the editorials 
on local matters. In six weeks’ time 
these numbered 11 in the Republican 
(out of a total of 68 editorials) and 
two in the Journal (out of 78). The 
latter two concerned the anniversary of 
a disastrous local fire and the death of 
a Red Cross worker. The Republican 
discussed several political and civic 
issues. Its assurance and the forthright- 
ness of its stand seemed to. vary in- 
versely with the importance of the topic. 
Subjects like the need for a municipal 
airport or a bypass highway called forth 
more vehemence than the rising local 
unemployment or the critical housing 
situation. In any event, the Republican 
called these matters to public attention 
in its editorials, where the Journal ig- 
nored them. 

The county’s big industry—anthracite 
mining—seemed to come off slightly 
worse in the Republican, which printed 
government reports on the safety of 
local mines more promptly and more 
regularly than the Journal. There was a 
single story handled quite dissimilarly 
by the papers: an item on a coroner’s 
jury report of the accidental death of a 
boy at a coal mining operation. The 
Journal, in its headline and the article 
itself, implied that the report found the 
boy and the company equally respon- 
sible (“Blame [Is] Split in Fatality at 
Stripping”) ; according to the Repub- 
lican, it was the company’s fault (“Rap 
Coal Co. in Minersville Boy’s Death”). 

Pottsville’s biggest advertiser, mem- 
ber of a large New York-owned depart- 
ment store chain, placed 90 per cent of 
its advertising in the Journal, despite its 
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much smaller circulation. This paper 
treated as news such items as the an- 
nual financial report of the parent 
corporation of the store, in New York, 
which the Republican ignored." 

Both papers printed out-of-town radio 
programs free (Philadelphia, New 
York), but had an agreement not to 
oblige any local station similarly. One 
station was built and the agreement 
was kept. A second began operations, 
with alleged financial backing from the 
Journal’s large department store adver- 
tiser; the Journal soon after began free 
publication of both stations’ programs. 
The Republican stuck to its policy and 
printed none. Moreover, comparison of 
press releases appearing in the two pa- 
pers showed that the Republican tended 
to substitute “a local station” for a sta- 
tion’s call letters, and would sometimes 
omit such a phrase as “at 
cycles on the radio dial.” 

Those, then, were the major differ- 
ences found. Nowhere was the near- 
identity of presentation so significantly 
evident as in the treatment of labor 
news. In routine stories, including sev- 
eral brief strikes, both papers appear 
to have been quite impartial. The pa- 
pers were as one, also, in their handling 
of the one big labor dispute that oc- 
curred in the period studied. All the 
resources of the papers, apparently, 
were at the employer’s disposal—news 
columns, editorial columns, advertising 
columns. In neither paper was there any 
evidence that the union involved had an 
opportunity to present its view of the 
issues, even through advertising. 


WO WARNINGS seem appropriate 
at this point. In the first place, no 
standards, statistical or otherwise, are 
available to indicate the significance of 
the differences discussed. It may be 


111¢ is hard to say whether the Republican 
should be described as deliberately omitting 
news, or the Journal as printing puffs. 
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that the reader will judge the differ- 
ences more significant than does the 
writer. Secondly, there is no way of 
knowing, offhand, how typical the Potts- 
ville situation is of the United States, or 
even of small cities. The following para- 
graphs, therefore, represent tentative 
conclusions — hypotheses for further 
testing—arising from the study of the 
one city and in some measure borne out 
by studies now in progress of four mid- 
western and southern towns. Analysis 
of the papers of all five communities, 
Pottsville included, published over a 
period of several years will, it is hoped, 
yield the data needed to test some of the 
statements that follow. 

Why do we expect two papers, re- 
porting and commenting on the same 
events, to give us divergent reports and 
interpretations? Can we not expect hon- 
est men to agree as to the facts and 
their meaning? If the two papers are, 
in Willey’s phrase, “mirroring the com- 
munity,” can we not hope to see vir- 
tually identical papers emerge? 

No one seriously entertains such ex- 
pectations. Each of us brings to real- 
ity a mirror sadly tarnished by his own 
bias, the journalist along with the rest. 
Strive though he does for objectivity in 
determining the facts and their relative 
significance, he is limited by his ex- 
periences, his associations and sympa- 
thies, his mental “set,” through which 
he perceives and interprets reality. 

Ernst’s line of reasoning, quoted 
above, flows logically from such consid- 
erations. If no other factors were in- 
volved, multiplicity of papers would in- 
deed assure diversity of news presenta- 
tion and comment. But those who are 
accustomed to the big city are apt to 
forget that New York’s varied press, 
ranging from the reactionary Journal- 
American through the conservative 
Times and the liberal Post to the Com- 
munist Daily Worker, shows a diversity 
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not often found beyond the Hudson’; 
banks. 

Surely it is no longer original to sug. 
gest that “the publisher may be .. . 
limited by his natural associations as ; 
large employer, a large capitalist, , 
large taxpayer . . . [which] tend t 
place him on one side of such vital dj. 
visive issues as labor, taxes and public 
regulation of industry.”” A group of an. 
thropologists utilizing newspapers in 
the study of the social organization of 
a Southern town comment, with almost 
an air of discovery, on “the absence of 
lower-class news items [which] proves 
conclusively that there is a ‘social rift 
. . « between the lower class and the 
rest of . . . society.”"” Another student 
of the press asks Kansas publishers 
whether they agree that “the newspaper 
mainly reflects the propertied interests 
of the community,” and over half reply, 
"Yon ™ 

In sum, the publishers of the papers 
move in a social milieu which is much 
the same; their common attitudes are 
its product. The marked similarities of 
the Pottsville papers are two reflections 
of reality seen from the viewpoint of 
the same segment of Pottsville society. 
Within the social class which dominates 
Pottsville’s life, which is the beneficiary 
and consequently the supporter of the 
existing socio-economic system, there 
are conflicting points of view as to how 
that system may best be operated. 
There are rival groups whose struggles 
for dominance are manifested in the pa- 
pers, as when, some years back, the 
Journal and the Republican supported 
contending factions in the county Re- 
publican Party. Yet let an event occur 
which these rival groups view as a com- 


2L,, Lyons, loc. cit. 
3A. Davis, B. B. Gardner and M. R. Gard- 
ner, Deep South (University of Chicago 


Press, 1941), p. 156. 
4 “Kansas Publishers— 


R. D. Lawrence 
A Professional Ana ” Journalism Quar- 


terly, XV, 345 (Dec. 1938). 
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mon threat and they temporarily, at 
least, abandon their quarrels. Such ap- 
peared to be the case during the labor 
dispute mentioned above. 

To the extent, then, that a commu- 
nity’s upper class is in agreement on an 
issue which it regards as significant, 
one would expect to find not diversity, 
but uniformity. To be sure, a publisher 
might indulge an individual aberrant 
view on secondary issues, such as those 
which in past years furnished the sub- 
jects of differences between the Potts- 
ville papers: On which plot of ground 
should the new high school be built? 
Should the public library’s Board of 
Trustees be self-perpetuating? Ought 
the city to install parking meters? But 
at the point where existing property re- 
lationships seem threatened, conformity 
can be expected. All the mechanisms 
of social control operate to keep the 
publisher in line with the opinion of 
those who constitute his social contacts. 
Only when shifting mores cause a real 
division within the local upper class can 
one expect to see papers engaging in 
ideological competition. 

Some corroboration of this hypothesis 
can be obtained from examination of 
the publishing pattern of most two- 
paper towns. A hasty glance gives the 
impression that the pattern is usually 
one of accommodation rather than com- 
petition, through a division and sharing 
of the market, with one paper taking 
the morning and the other the evening 
field. In such cities it is usual to “edit 
the news in relation to news published 
in the other newspaper, apparently on 
the assumption that the reading public 
follows both papers.”!5 Though within 
the same market, the papers are thus 
in some measure released from the com- 
pulsion to compete. 


4R..E. Buchanan, “News Breaks and News 
Repetition in Morning-Evening eeyeger 
Cities,” Journalism Quarterly, XIX, 9 
(Dec. 1942). 
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Finally, one might expect to find com- 
petition between papers where one of 
them is newly established and strug- 
gling for readership, or where one has 
been losing ground steadily and has de- 
termined to halt the trend. In either 
case, however, the competition may as 
readily take the form of a traditional 
circulation campaign, with contests and 
prizes, as that of ideological competi- 
tion. 


HAT, THEN, is the significance of 

the trend toward local monopoly? 
If Pottsville is any criterion it is hard 
to see why life would be more “lop- 
sided” with one paper than with two, 
except for the employees of the papers. 
The best reason for the existence of 
two papers there, in the view of one of 
the editors, was the feeling of security 
they gave the readers; the latter would 
have more confidence that no news was 
being suppressed or distorted to benefit 
one of the publishers, or one of his 
friends. This somewhat wistful hope is 
far from that conflict in the market 
place of ideas which Ernst envisions. 

Such a situation as that in Pottsville 
is not, most surely, unique. Nafziger, 
tracing the history of the two dailies in 
Red Wing, Minn., describes how issues 
between them grew increasingly rare 
until “the reason for the existence of 
two newspapers eventually became ob- 
scure””’ and the papers merged. In how 
many communities has this been the 
case? 

More papers do not necessarily mean 
mouthpieces for segments of the popula- 
tion heretofore unrepresented, as Lee 
has pointed out.” The individual with 
sufficient capital to establish a new 
newspaper will, in all likelihood, mere- 
ly offer one more voice to that part of 
the population already well represented 
in the press. 


Op. ci 


. cit., p. 3 
"Op. cit., p. 
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The Fight of William Hone 
For British Press Freedom 


By Ted Peterson 


With civil liberties again a matter of major concern 
to many, this story of a London publisher who battled 
the British government in 1817 takes on new interest, 
The author, a member of the Kansas State journalism 
staff, began his research in England during the war. 


N A GLOOMY December day in 
1817, an obscure little bookseller 
and scribbler in a threadbare black 
coat walked into the Guildhall in Lon- 
don to conduct his own defense in three 
trials for libel. The British Govern- 
ment, which wanted him found guilty, 
had stacked the cards against him; his 
chances for victory seemed as bleak as 
the winter weather. But William Hone 
won his tilt with the government, and 
his three trials are a significant mark 
in the struggle for a free press. 

The time was one of repression. The 
Napoleonic Wars had ended, but condi- 
tions had not returned to normal. The 
war had been exhausting. Food was 
scarce, supplies were short. People were 
starving. Two things were needed— 
firm discipline and an intelligent pur- 
suit of remedies." The Tories were 
ready with only the firm discipline. 
Blind to reform, they governed like mar- 
tinets, changed nothing. Englishmen 
boasting “of a free press, of civil and re- 
ligious freedom, were in reality living 
in a state of society in which men dared 
not express their thoughts openily, on 
the simplest political matters,” unless 
they spoke in approval of the govern- 
ment.? But Hone was not silent. 


1Williamson, James A., Evolution of Eng- 
land (Oxford: Clarendon Press, Second Edi- 
tion, 1944), PP. 374-5. 

2Routledge, ames, Chapters in the History 
Macmillan 


of Popular Progrese (London : 
and Co., 1876), p. 4. 


An impecunious bookseller, writer, 
and publisher, Hone seemed to tremble 
on the edge of greatness. He was one 
of the first to recognize and encourage 
the genius of George Cruikshank, the 
etcher and caricaturist, who i!lustrated 
many of Hone’s publications and politi- 
cal satires. In later life Hone was a 
friend of Charles Lamb and Charles 
Dickens. He was an exceptionally well- 
read man. His own works ranged from 
sensational accounts of crimes to Hone’s 
Every-Day Book, a sort of encyclopedia 
of material of antiquarian interest. 

Hone always had been a champion of 
the downtrodden. Two years before his 
trials, in 1815, he took up the cause of 
Elizabeth Fenning, a servant girl who 
was hanged for an attempt to poison 
her master, a law stationer in Chancery 
Lane. In a pamphlet, The Maid and the 
Magpie, he pleaded for justice for the 
girl. He believed with good reason in 
her innocence: crime writers from that 
day to this are in doubt about her guilt.’ 
He attacked the inhuman treatment of 
inmates of madhouses of that period. 
Even after his trials, he championed the 
underdog. He announced the publica- 
tion of reports of trials of 22 persons 
who had been executed within the cen- 
tury on circumstantial evidence. When 
forgery was rampant in 1819, he at- 


*Roughead, William, ‘Miss Fenning’s Mis- 
pp ml in Malice Domestic (Edinburgh : 
. Green and Son, 1928), pp. 85-117. 
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tacked not the forgers but the govern- 
ment for making bank notes that could 
easily be imitated.* 

Such a man could not restrain his 
pen when he saw poverty and misery all 
about him while superior persons talked 
complacently as if things were ideal in 
the best of all possible worlds. In pa- 
pers and pamphlets, Hone lashed out 
at this complacency, at the ineptitude 
of the government to correct conditions, 
at corruption. From his shabby book- 
store at Old Bailey, he struck at those 
in high places. Nor did he try to con- 
ceal his defiance. He had no truck with 
the secret societies in London that were 
trying to bring about reform; he courted 
publicity. He wanted people to hear 
him. 


N OUTSPOKEN political writer in 
1817 was in a precarious position. 
The government was pressing its clamps 
on freedom. The Habeas Corpus Sus- 
pension Act became law on March 4; 
other bills followed. An offending 
writer might be apprehended on a war- 
rant, imprisoned upon suspicion, held 
to heavy bail, or kept in prison and 
prosecuted by the Attorney-General on 
ex-officio information.’ Drastic penalties 
were laid down for uttering treasonable 
or seditious words in speech or writing, 
and judges and magistrates were in- 
formed that they would have govern- 
ment backing if they used their powers 
to the utmost.° 
The first incident to bring Hone into 
disfavor was the result of what was re- 
garded as an “insult” to the Prince Re- 
gent, who opened Parliament in Jan- 
uary 1817 with a speech expressing the 
resolution of the Ministry “to omit no 


‘Hackwood, Frederick W., William Hone: 
His Life and Times (London: T. Fisher Un- 
win, 1911), pp. 198-205. 

‘Hackwood, op. cit., p. 110. 

‘Cole, G. D. H. and Postgate, Raymond, 
The Common People: 1746-1988 (London: 
Methuen and Co., 1938), p. 216. 


precaution for preserving the public 
peace and for counteracting the designs 
of the disaffected.” On the Prince’s 
way from Parliament, a crowd made 
known its disapproval by hissings, 
groanings, and, as alleged by some, 
open acts of violence. A window of the 
Prince’s coach was broken. Submitting 
such a high personage to such indigni- 
ties was outrageous. In reporting the 
incident in his newly-established Re- 
formist’s Register for February l, 
Hone ridiculed the Prince. Among other 
things, Hone pointed out, the Prince 
was too frightened to distinguish be- 
tween a stone and a bullet. In his Reg- 
ister Hone continued to attack everyone 
who did not measure up to the standard 
of reform he had set. 

Pamphlets continued to come from 
Hone’s press. As a means of attacking 
the government, Hone turned out politi- 
cal parodies using the style and phrase- 
ology of the catechism, the litany, and 
the Athanasian creed. For these three 
parodies, published one after the other 
early in 1817, he was tried. The first 
parody was called The Late John 
Wilkes’ Catechism of a Ministerial 
Member. Its tone is indicated by the 
following excerpts: 


Question: What is your name? 
Answer: Lick Spittle. 


Q. Who gave you this name? 

A. My Sureties to the Ministry, in my 
Political Change, wherein I was made a 
member of the Majority, the Child of 
Corruption, and a Locust to devour the 
good Things of this Kingdom. 


Q. What did your Sureties then for 
you? 

A. They did promise and vow three 
things in my Name. First, that I should 
renounce the Reformists and all their 
Works, the pomps and vanity of Popular 
Favour, and all the sinful lusts of Inde- 
pendence. Secondly, that I should be- 
lieve all the Articles of the Court Faith. 
And thirdly, that I should keep the Min- 


tTHackwood, op. cit., pp. 119-20. 
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ister’s sole Will and Commandments, and 
walk in the same, all the days of my life. 
o 


Q. Rehearse the Articles of thy Belief. 

A. I believe in George, the Regent Al- 
mighty, Maker of New Streets, and 
Knights of the Bath. .. .* 


The Ten Commendments came in for 
this sort of treatment: 


V. Honour the Regent and the hel- 
mets of the Life Guards, that thy stay 
may be long in the Place, which the Lord 
thy Minister giveth thee. 

VI. Thou shalt not call starving to 
death murder. 

VII. Thou shalt not call Royal galli- 
vanting adultery. 

VIII. Thou shalt not say, that to rob 
the Public is to steal. 

IX. Thou shalt bear false witness 
against the ple. 

X. Thou chalt not covet the People’s 
applause, thou shalt not covet the Peo- 
ple’s praise, nor their good name, nor 
their esteem, nor their reverence, nor any 
reward that is theirs.” 


This parody was followed by the 
other two—The Political Litany and 
The Sinecurist’s Creed. Such publica- 
tions, in one respect, made Hone per- 
haps the most desirable publisher who 
could have been singled out by the gov- 
ernment in its plan to still voices of 
reformers by legal means. His parodies 
were intended as political satire, it is 
true; but they had been pronounced 
“wilful and horrid blasphemy.” The 
charge of blasphemy had often con- 
victed men, even with the most public- 
spirited juries, when that of sedition 
had failed. Parodies of sacred subjects, 
no matter what their intention, shocked 
many sensitive minds.” 

The government struck. Hone was 
arrested in May 1817, a few steps from 
his home. In custody he was refused 
copies of the charges that the govern- 





*Anonymous, i hlet, The First Trial of 
William Hone (London: William Hone, Six- 


teenth Edition, 1818), p. 7. 
*7bid., pp. 8-9 
Routledge, op. oit., p. 303. 
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ment had filed against him because he 
had no money to pay for them. His 
trials came up the following December. 
The issue of the trials has been suc. 
cintly stated as follows: 


The ministers said in effect—You have 
written these parodies to mock sacred 
things. Mr. Hone in effect replied—Then 
it is certain that you must be sacred 
things, for I wrote to mock you, and shall 
continue to do so while I can hold a pen. 
There remained untouched the question 
of the good or bad taste of parodying 
sacred words.” 


Hone chose to conduct his own de- 
fense—partly, he said, because he could 
not afford to pay counsel and partly be- 
cause he doubted the courage of anyone 
else to present his case as determinedly 
as himself.” 

The first trial” was before Mr. Jus- 
tice Abbott, who later became Lord 
Tenterden, and a special jury. Hone 
took his place at a table nearly covered 
with books and papers, from which he 
had drawn up his defense. The charge 


against him was that he had printed and | 


published “a certain impious, profane 
and scandalous libel on that part of our 
church service called the Catechism, 
with intent to excite impiety and irreli- 
gion in the minds of his Majesty’s liege 
subjects, to ridicule and scandalize the 
Christian religion, and to bring into 
contempt the Catechism.” Sir Samuel 
Shepherd, the attorney-general, outlined 
the case against the defendant. The 
publication, Sir Samuel said, was justly 
charged with being a “profane, blas- 
phemous, and impious libel.” It had 
nothing of a political tendency about it, 
but it was avowedly set off against the 
religion and the worship of the Church 
of England. Put into the hands of the 
lower classes, the pamphlets weakened 





uJ bid., p. 367 

@Hackwood, op. cit., p. 167. 

“The summary of the first trial is based 
on the verbatim report in The First Trial of 
William Hone. 
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everence for the Christian faith. Al- 
ough the defendant might object that 
his was not his intention, his respon- 
ibility was not the less; for he had 
parodied in terms that could have no 
other effect than to bring religion into 
ontempt. 

In defense, Hone countered that his 
intentions meant everything, since he 


fane intention, he was entitled to ac- 
quittal. They were not to inquire 
whether he was a member of the Estab- 
lished Church or a Dissenter; it was 
enough that he professed to be a Chris- 
tian. True, he had written parodies; but 
there were two kinds of parodies: “one 
in which a man might convey ludicrous 
or ridiculous ideas relative to some 
other subject; the other, where it was 
meant to ridicule the thing parodied.” 
His was of the first sort, therefore he 
Shad not brought religion into contempt. 

Parodies were as old, at least, as the 
invention of printing, Hone said; but 
he had never heard of a prosecution for 
a parody, either religious or otherwise. 
Martin Luther had parodied the first 
verse of the first psalm; would any man 
say that Luther was a blasphemer? 
Bishop Latimer was a parodist. So was 
Dr. Boys, Dean of Canterbury. Indeed, 
one of the men prosecuting him—Can- 
ning, who had been raised to the rank 
of a Cabinet minister—was a parodist. 
“If I am convicted,” Hone said, “he 
ought to follow me to my cell.” 

From time to time Mr. Justice Ab- 
bott and the Attorney-General inter- 
rupted Hone, but the bookseller went 
doggedly through his defense. After the 
jury had heard the Attorney-General’s 
reply and Mr. Justice Abbott’s charge, 
it filed out. It was back in less than a 
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quarter of an hour with its verdict, “not 
guilty.” 

“The loudest acclamations were in- 
stantly heard in all parts of the Court,” 
says Hone’s report of the trial. “Long 
live the honest Jury, and an honest Jury 
for ever, were exclaimed by many 
voices: the waving of hats, handker- 
chiefs, and applauses continued for sev- 
eral minutes.” But Mr. Justice Abbott 
soon restored order. The people took 
their rejoicing into the streets. 

The trial of the information against 
Hone for a parody on the Litany was 
ordered by the court for the next morn- 
ing. At 20 minutes to 10 Lord Ellen- 
borough entered the court and took his 
seat on the bench. As Mr. Justice Ab- 
bott had presided at the previous trial, 
his lordship’s appearance was unex- 
pected. Some of the best lawyers at the 
bar had been glad to back down before 
the fierce sarcasm and denunciation of 
Ellenborough, Lord Chief Justice, in 
whom “the gall of early life had only 
become, as it were, double-distilled by 
age and ill-health.“ How Lord Ellen- 
borough came to hear the second trial 
is told in a believable account by one 
of Hone’s biographers.” On his way 
home after the first trial, Mr. Justice 
Abbott called on Lord Ellenborough. 


“Well! and the verdict?” asked his 
lordship. 


“An acquittal!” was the reply. 


“An acquittal!” his lordship ex- 
claimed angrily. “Why? how did you 
charge?” 


“How did I charge? Constitutionally, 
my lord!” 


“Tl go to him myself tomorrow.” 


This was the man whom Hone bat- 


*Routledge, op. cit. 
uHackwood, op. cit., 


p. 302. 
Pp. 160. 
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tled the second day.” In general, the 
trial was a duplicate of the first. The 
Crown argued that Hone’s parody of 
the litany ridiculed the church and held 
religion in contempt. In defense Hone 
produced parody on parody of the scrip- 
tures that had been written as political 
pieces. The drama in the trial was in 
the clashes between Lord Ellenborough 
and Hone—between one of the finest 
legal minds in England and a defendant 
with almost no knowledge of the law. 
Early in Hone’s defense Lord Ellen- 
borough cut in to tell him that the 
court would not admit his samples of 
scriptural parodies by others as evi- 
dence. 

“You may use your discretion, 
whether you shall dwell further upon a 
matter of evidence which I declare, 
judicially, to be inadmissible.” 

“IT would ask your lordship,” said 
Hone, “if you really mean to send mie to 
prison without a fair trial? If your 
lordship does not mean to do that, you 
will let me make my defense to the 
jury.” 

Lord Ellenborough told Hone to state 
what would be of service to his defense, 
to state what he pleased. “But I tell 
you, that that shall not be given in evi- 
dence which falls within the descrip- 
tion of evidence I have mentioned.” 
After a pause, Hone replied that he 
didn’t understand. 

“You may go on,” said Lord Ellen- 
borough, “and exercise your own dis- 
cretion. I tell you what rule I adopt in 
my direction to the jury.” 

Hone went on. At one point Lord 
Ellenborough objected to his digres- 
sions. “This is only wasting time: pro- 
ceed to the business of your defense.” 


1%The summary of the second trial is based 
on the verbatim report in the anonymous 
pamphlet, The Second Trial of William Hone 
{ = William Hone, Fourteenth Edition, 
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“Wasting time, my lord!” Hone ex. 
claimed. “I feel the grievance of which 
I complain; I am to be tried, not you! 
When I shall have been consigned to a 
dungeon, your lordship will sit as coolly 
on the seat as ever; you will not feel the 
grievance, and I remonstrate against it. 
I am the injured man. 7 am upon my 
trial by those gentlemen, my jury.” _ 

Later Lord Ellenborough said that a 
parody submitted as evidence by Hone 
had nothing to do with the case, that 
“the jury, as sensible men, must see 
that it has not.” Hone quickly re. 
sponded, “What your lordship means 
by calling the jury sensible men, is that 
they will find me guilty.” 

Such thrusts between Hone and Lord 
Ellenborough were frequent. Between 
them Hone outlined his defense much 
the same as he had in his previous trial. 
At a quarter past 5 o’clock Hone fin- 
ished his address; he had talked since a 
quarter to 11. Lord Ellenborough—ob- 
viously a sick man— delivered his 
charge to the jury so faintly he was 
scarcely heard beyond the bench. Re- 
tiring shortly before 6 o’clock, the jury 
returned some two hours later with a 
verdict of “not guilty.” Shaking hands, 
exchanging greetings, the fatigued Hone 
made his way from court through an 
applauding crowd. He escaped to the 
Baptist-Head Coffee House, where he 
took refreshment with friends, then 
walked home to break news of his ac- 
quittal to his family. He was tired. He 
seemed too exhausted to defend himself 
the following morning. 


FTER HIS acquittal in the first two 

trials, Hone believed the Crown 
would not proceed with the third. He 
was wrong. Weary and sick—he had 
been unable to crawl into bed unaided 
the night before—Hone was back in 
court on December 20 for his third con- 
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secutive day.” His job was to defend 
himself against charges of publishing 
a profane libel, The Sinecurist’s Creed, 
parodying the Athanasian creed of the 
Church of England service. He was so 
agitated and looked so ill that the At- 
torney-General suggested that the trial 
might best be postponed. Hone declined. 
Lord Ellenborough advised him to think 
over the matter. “If the trial begin,” he 
warned, “I shall not be able to put a 
stop to it.” At Hone’s insistence, the 
trial went on. 

After the Attorney-General’s opening, 
however, Hone was so weak that he 
asked for a five minutes’ delay to collect 
himself. Lord Ellenborough would have 
none of it. “The Attorney-General 
warned you, and admonished you in the 
situation you were placed in as to 
health. I offered you the indulgence of 
postponing the trial. . . . If you shall 
wish even now to have it postponed, I 
venture to predict that you will be suf- 
fered to request a delay of the trial; 
but it must be a request, and unless 
you make it, the trial must go on. Do 
you make such a request?” 

That question fired the defendant. 
“No! I make no such request!” he ex- 
claimed vehemently, and weariness 
seemed to drop from him. 

“IT am very glad to see your lordship 
here today; I say, my lord, I am very 
glad to see your lordship here today, 
because I feel I sustained an injury 
from your lordship yesterday—an in- 
jury which I did not expect to sustain.” 
The injury was his lordship’s opinion 
on the trial. His lordship was not 
bound to deliver an opinion, Hone said; 
and if he delivered one on the third 
trial, Hone hoped it would be cool and 
dispassionate. 


"The summary of the third trial is based 
on the verbatim report in the anonymous 
pamphlet, The Third Trial of William Hone 
a" William Hone, Twelfth Edition, 
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Then Hone outlined his misfortunes. 
He called the third trial foolish, since 
he had been twice acquitted of similar 
charges. Parodies were common but no 
information had been filed against 
others who had written them, he said. 
He had been singled out for persecution 
because of his politics. So ran his re- 
marks. 

Near their end came one of the last 
bits of drama in his trials. Hone men- 
tioned that Lord Ellenborough’s father, 
the late Bishop of Carlisle, had taken a 
view of the creed similar to his own. 
Said his lordship, “Whatever that opin- 
ion was, he has gone many years ago, 
where he has had to account for his be- 
lief and opinions.” As Hone began to 
elaborate on the Bishop’s opinions, Lord 
Ellenborough interrupted, “For common 
delicacy forbear—” 

“O my lord,” said Hone in a subdued 
and respectful tone, “I shall most cer- 
tainly!” 

In summing up, Lord Ellenborough 
told the jury that he had no doubt the 
parody was a profane and impious libel. 
As the publication was not charged as a 
political libel, it therefore must be 
found a profane libel, which it was de- 
scribed in the record. The jury took a 
half-hour to find Hone “not guilty.” The 
little bookseller, in a single-handed com- 
bat, had defeated the government. The 
result of the trials perhaps contributed 
to the death of Lord Ellenborough.” 

But Hone’s story has no happy end- 
ing. Funds were raised for him at a 
public meeting December 29. Among 
the contributors were Leigh and John 
Hunt of the Examiner, whose five 
pounds was “not what they would, but 
what they could.”” With the funds, 
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Hone established a shop at 45 Ludgate 
Hill. He resumed his political pam- 
phleteering. Never a businessman, he 
came upon financial hard times. He was 
arrested for debt; and although he was 
industrious, he was never after free 
from financial worries. After a long 
period of illness and overwork, he died 
in November 1842. His friends, Dickens 
and Cruikshank, attended the funeral. 


ODAY few histories of journalism 

mention Hone. What is the his- 
torical significance of his three trials? 
Certainly they were an important event 
in the struggle to abolish government 
interference with persons who dared 
criticize the state of public affairs. By 
themselves they are perhaps less sig- 
nificant than if taken as part of a long 
battle by many British publishers who 
fought to speak truth as they saw it. 
No one man could carry on the fight 
alone, but Hone probably fought more 
than his share. 

Hone’s trials did not end press repres- 
sion in Britain; they presaged a lull. 
As troubles died down in 1818, the gov- 
ernment relaxed its gagging of reform- 
ers. The following year, at signs of re- 
newed agitation, it clamped down on 
civil liberties more firmly than ever with 
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its ferociously severe Six Acts. But the 
spell was on its way to being broken 
by 1820. Though the Six Acts were 
more repressive than previous legisla- 
tion, the actual repression markedly 
lessened.” 

Hone’s trials are significant in indi- 
cating the attitude of the public. They 
mark a quiet revolt. One can scarcely 
believe that the three juries thought 
Hone’s parodies free from profanity. 
They, and the public, recognized that 
profanity was not the issue at all. They 
recognized that the government, by the 
subterfuge of profanity, was trying to 
prosecute a publisher for his political 
views. Contributors to the fund for 
Hone included persons hiding behind 
mottoes such as “No Scripture Parodist 
but a Detester of Hypocrisy and Perse- 
cution” and “No Parodist, but an En- 
emy to Persecution.” The verdicts of 
the juries were perhaps as much votes 
against the government’s policy of re- 
pression as votes in favor of Hone’s right 
to criticize the government. The trials 
hold hope that in times when civil lib- 
erties are endangered there will be men 
like Hone to say what should be said 
and people to defend their right to 
say it. 


Cole, op. cit., p. 224. 





Facsimile Broadcasting: 


Problems and Possibilities 


By Burton L. Hotaling 


The current interest of newspapers in the use of fac- 
simile makes this article particularly timely. The 
author is a staff member in the School of Journalism 
at Rutgers University. He is the author of a radio 
news handbook. 


[‘ THE PAST 100 years, inventors, 
scientists, and engineers have 
brought forth dozens of facsimile sys- 
tems for direct and indirect image 
transmission by wire and radio. 

From these thousand and one labora- 
tory experiments have emerged: (1) In- 
direct facsimile systems of wirephoto 
and radiophoto where latent images are 
produced by photographic processes; 
(2) the direct but transient facsimile 
system of television, and (3) the direct 
recording systems of facsimile broad- 
casting. 

During its first 20 years facsimile 
broadcasting has been alternately hailed 
as the beginning of a revolution in news 
dissemination and damned as a ridicu- 
lous way to do bad printing. Twice it 
has failed. Now it is making a third ap- 
pearance with such promising refine- 
ments over former systems that broad- 
casters and publishers have been wait- 
ing in line for the equipment. Yet its 
future is as uncertain as was radio’s in 
1922. 

Thus, it seems appropriate to note 
the causes for previous failures, to con- 
sider its present state, and to look to 
the future in a discussion of the prob- 
lems and possibilities of facsimile 
broadcasting as it relates to newspapers 
and radio. 

The basic elements which go to make 
up a facsimile system are the same for 
both wire and radio service. They were 


established by Alexander Bain, an Eng- 
lish physicist, with his electrochemical 
recording telegraph in 1842—two years 
before Daguerre invented snapshot 
photography and two years before 
Morse sent his historic message.’ 

Since Marconi’s discoveries, men’s im- 
aginations have been fired by the pos- 
sibilities of a wireless receiver in the 
home directly recording print and pic- 
tures. As wire facsimile systems and 
radio broadcasting were developed, the 
dream neared reality. In 1925 the Radio 
Corporation of America sidetracked its 
experiments in facsimile broadcasting 
for the more promising vista of com- 
mercial shortwave facsimile which it 
started May 1, 1926, between London 
and New York. After 10 years this sys- 
tem was abandoned in favor of the per- 
fected wirephoto which RCA adapted 
for radiophoto transmission. 

The first facsimile broadcasting 
period came in 1926-28 when a “Ray- 
photo” system was introduced by Aus- 
tin G. Cooley, now chief of Times Fac- 
simile, Inc., New York manufacturers 
of wirephoto equipment. He could send 
20 square inches in three minutes and 
with the approval of the Federal Radio 
Commission public demonstrations were 
conducted by WOR and WMCA in New 
York and some 18 other radio stations. 

1Bain’s system hy widely used in this 
coun B. Prescott, Theory and 


See Georg 
eee; Ot of the Blectric Tele (‘Pieknow 
and Fields, Boston, 1863), Ch. Vit 
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One manufacturer was preparing to turn 
out kits for home construction of re- 
ceivers when the Cooley system had to 
be abandoned because the electric dis- 
charge from the stylus in the receiver 
caused too much static.’ 

During the next decade interest in 
facsimile was kept alive by periodic an- 
nouncements about the work quietly go- 
ing forward in private and commercial 
laboratories. As television also pro- 
gressed, speculation continued about the 
coming changes in mass communication 
and their economic and sociological im- 
plications. Perhaps the most startling 
was the announcement in October 1935 
that RCA officials had talked with four 
major New York publishers about 
broadcasting by facsimile their full edi- 
tions to metropolitan homes. Both 
hopes and fears ran high. Nationwide 
networks of facsimile broadcasting 
transmitters were envisioned from which 
a national newspaper would serve the 
entire country, with splits for local 
pages from local stations.’ 

Facsimile broadcasting began its sec- 
ond public tryout in the fall of 1937. 
By then two separate systems had been 
developed. RCA had devised a carbon 
paper recorder, and W. G. H. Finch, 
formerly with Hearst Radio and an 
FCC engineer, had a system which used 
the heat of the electric signal to burn 
off minute areas on a coated (teledel- 
tos) paper which allowed black to show 
through. The RCA recorder used a pa- 
per roll nine inches wide., while the 
Finch machine used a four-inch roll. 

For one, RCA realized that its system 
had limitations, especially within the 
narrow bands of the regular broadcast- 


2J. C. Young, “Is the Radio ‘eo 
Next?” Radio Broadcasting, Sept. 1928, 
575. also the New York "Times for 192 
a © , 30:6; May 24, 33:6, and Aug. 7. 


?Anonymous, “Facsimile: Radio Threatens 
to Reach Into the Country’s Mailboxes,” 
Newsweek, Nov. 23, 1935, p. 41. 
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ing spectrum to which facsimile opera- 
tions were then restricted. But public 
reaction had to be gauged sometime, 
and RCA felt that only by trial and 
error could it be determined what sort 
of material listeners would like and 
whether they would want the thing at 
all. 

The Federal Communications Com- 
mission licensed six stations in October 
1937 to broadcast experimentally be- 
tween midnight and 6 a.m. Station WOR 
in New York was first on the air, using 
both RCA and Finch equipment with 
25 recorders of each type placed in 
homes and public places about the area. 

In the following four years as other 
stations throughout the country experi- 
mented with facsimile, many communi- 
ties became alive to the novelty of 
printed news delivered in the home by 
radio. In 1938 WOR set up a first rudi- 
mentary facsimile network with WLW 
Cincinnati and WGN Chicago, exchang- 
ing transcriptions of the facsimile sig- 
nals and alternating nights on the air 
so listeners could try catching the sig- 
nals by sky wave. 

All these stations experimented with 
newspapers-of-the-air and it was dis- 
covered that attractive two-, three-, and 
four-column pages could be made up 
from copy set on special typewriters 
which justified on both sides. A few 
stations experimented with all manner 
of feature pages as proposed supple- 
ments to their radio programs. Pub- 
lishers viewed these trials with a crit- 
ical and apprehensive eye. Some scoffed 
at facsimile’s “crudeness,” but others no 
longer hesitated about “getting into 
radio.” 

By 1941 some 40 experimental li- 
censes had been granted for facsimile 
broadcasting, more than half of them 
for high frequency work in the FM 
bands. Yet something was wrong. Some 
stations never got on the air with fac- 
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simile. Many gave up facsimile after 
a few months and disposed of their 
equipment. Others stuck with it, but by 
the fall of 1941 only four stations were 
still broadcasting. 

It was clear that the work of the past 
four years had aroused only passing 
public curiosity in facsimile. The broad- 
casters agreed that: (1) Great improve- 
ment was needed in speed and clarity of 
reproduction, and in mechanical per- 
fection of the recorders; (2) the more 
satisfactory FM channels would have to 
be used; (3) costs of recorders must 
come down within reach of a mass buy- 
ing public; (4) publishers need not 
fear that facsimile would put them out 
of business, and (5) the fundamental 
problem remained—how to devise such 
attractive facsimile programs that the 
public would demand recorders. 


ITH THE outbreak of war, fac- 

simile was called up along with 
all radio technology. The armed forces 
discovered a need for both direct and in- 
direct facsimile systems to transmit 
maps, photos, orders, and plans. Domes- 
tic and overseas were set up and great 
advances were made in facsimile engi- 
neering. 

Theodore C. Streibert, president of 
WOR, heard of these developments and 
in September 1944 decided to survey 
the field again. He found that the Finch 
company had no definite plans. RCA 
had suspended its work on facsimile 
and had taken out a license to the Ho- 
gan patents on an electrolytic system 
of recording. Quickly he turned to Ho- 
gan. 

John V. L. Hogan, inventor of single 
dial tuning and founder and president 
of New York’s classical music station 
WQXR, had been working on a fac- 
simile system since the early thirties. 
He had developed a recorder in which 
the electric signal caused minute bits 
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of metal from a bar to be deposited on 
a specially treated (electrolytic) paper. 
In 1937 he was able to record five feet 
an hour but kept his system off the 
market because he felt it was not yet 
ready. 

“Broadcasters Faximile Analysis” 
was organized in November and a 
few newspaper publishers and broad- 
casters were invited to become financial 
participants in a cooperative project to 
develop a feasible facsimile broadcast- 
ing system for home use.‘ The original 
group of six was soon expanded to in- 
clude 14 newspapers with affiliated sta- 
tions, three newspapers without stations, 
and eight independent radio stations. 
Then a division of BFA was set up, 
called “Newspaper Publishers’ Fax- 
imile Service,” which supplied confi- 
dential reports on technical and pro- 
gramming progress and which would as- 
sist in initial station facsimile opera- 
tions. 

After V-E Day the Hogan laboratory - 
got into full swing. Hogan’s electrolytic 
system of recording and his engineers’ 
“know how” were coupled with such 
wartime improvements as greater speed, 
clearer definition, noiseless and unat- 
tended operation of recorders, and auto- 
matic synchronization and_start-and- 
stop control from the transmitter. 

Progress was so rapid that by Sep- 
tember 1945 engineers decided no test- 
ing stage would be necessary. Produc- 
tion models were made and turned over 
to General Electric on a contract for 
20 dual scanners and 300 recorders. On 
a budget of $250,000 facsimile broad- 
casting had been hastened by many 
years, and newspapers and radio sta- 
tions had cooperated in a project that 
was unique in their historical relation- 
ships. 

‘For details of this 
of BFA (New York: 


1946). The spelling 
marked. 


rogram, see The Story 
io Inventions, Inc., 
“faximile’ is trade- 
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The year 1946 marked the emergence 
of postwar facsimile. On April 12 Ho- 
gan and Finch, who now had a rival 
electrolytic system, each gave a private 
showing for members of the FCC, and 
a week later both men unveiled their 
equipment to the press. Since then 
many thousands have seen the “new 
home printing press,” in New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Miami, and 
other cities in private and public dem- 
onstrations. In 1947 Milton Alden, a 
Brockton, Mass., manufacturer of radio 
parts, entered the facsimile picture un- 
der license to the Hogan patents. 

The first public service facsimile sta- 
tion on the air for continuous’ broad- 
casting was the Philadelphia Bulletin 
station WPEN-FM (now WCAU-FM) 
which on May 5, 1947, began using the 
Alden equipment and several 4.1l-inch 
recorders for a weather map service to 
local airports and a produce market 
service for farmer’s markets. The day 
after a demonstration before the joint 
journalism convention in Philadelphia, 
the Inquirer station WFIL-FM went on 
the air Dec. 30, 1947, with a twice daily 
facsimile newspaper using the first of 
the Hogan equipment manufactured by 
GE. A few days later the Miami Herald 
began its facsimile newspaper with the 
Hogan system over its station WMAQ- 
FM, and since April 1 this year it has 
increased its facsimile editions to four 
a day. 

All three stations are engaged in con- 
tinuous daily facsimile operations, and 
before the year is out more stations plan 
to join them. Other broadcasters will 
only give facsimile a trial run then sit 
back and await further developments. 
The first of these this year was the New 
York Times which transmitted six edi- 
tions a day for four weeks during Feb- 





‘None of the previous operations by Ho- 
gan over WQXR, the Chicago Tribune over 
WGNB, or by Finch over his station WGHF 
in New York is classified as public service. 


ruary and March over the FM band of 
its WQXR. The Baltimore News-Post 
gave a three-day demonstration to the 
public in early April in cooperation 
with station WITH-FM. Both used the 
Hogan equipment. 


HE FIRST step in development of 

facsimile broadcasting as a new and 
desirable communications medium has 
been to get the equipment so stations 
can operate and the public can view 
their services. Aside from the GE con- 
tract, BFA has interested other manv- 
facturers in figuring on large orders 
which if executed this year might mean 
upwards of 10,000 additional recorders. 
After such production, 1949 might see 
facsimile sets retailing for the same 
price as medium sized screen television 
sets. 

The second step is up to the FCC. 
The immediate future is predicated on 
the Commission’s approval of operating 
standards for facsimile broadcasting 
which would allow full commercial op- 
eration. As in all public radio, the FCC 
requires that all makes of receivers be 
able to receive signals clearly from all 
types of transmitters. In March this 
year the Commission heard the pres- 
entations of various facsimile interests 
on proposed rules and standards for 
commercial facsimile. Requests were 
made for standards for both the 4.1-inch 
and the 8.2-inch type recorders.’ A de- 
cision may be reached this summer. 

Placing facsimile on a commercial ba- 
sis will allow its full development as an 
industry and as an art. It will also give 
a needed impetus to FM broadcasting. 
But should the Commission decree fur- 
ther experimentation before setting up 
standards, facsimile will receive a seri- 
ous set back in its immediate progress. 





*For details, see “Facsimile Panel Recon- 
mends Standard Commercial at 984 Index 
—— Broadcasting, (May 12, 1947), 
p. 93. 
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When commercial standards are ap- 
proved, advertising may pay the bill for 
facsimile just as it has for all other 
American radio services. While record- 
ers are still used in public places, there 
is one plan to charge a base rate of one 
dollar for one ad for each recorder, the 
ad not to take up more than half a page. 
Thus, a station with 25 recorders and 
broadcasting four quarter-hour hour 
periods of four pages each, with one ad 
on a page, would gross $400 a day. 
Those who believe that facsimile can 
“bail out” FM from its red ink base 
their reasoning on some such plan as 
this. 

When the time comes for an owner to 
obtain the specially treated facsimile 
paper for his recorder, the cost of this 
roll of paper may be subsidized in 
whole or in part by some means that 
may be worked out. With the present 
opacity of “fax paper” it is not practical 
to print advertising on the reverse side. 

The third step in facsimile develop- 
ment will be up to the broadcasters as 
they develop their programs and test 
them against public reaction. In time, 
facsimile programs will vary with each 
class of community depending on its 
size, geography, economic wealth, and 
cultural interests. In many cases a sta- 
tion may have to arrange different types 
of programs with varying appeals." 

The breadth of facsimile’s possible 
uses staggers the imagination. Anything 
that can be written, drawn, printed or 
pictured in two dimensions, running the 
gamut of entertainment, news, educa- 
tional, and cultural interests, can be 
broadcast by facsimile. Devising a serv- 
ice that will appeal most to its read- 
ing audience will be up to the local 
facsimile staff. 

'For additional discussion of this point 


and other details relating to facsimile, see 


Hugh M. Beville, Jr., “The Challenge of 
the New Media: Television, FM, and Fac- 
simile,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, XXV, 7 


(March 1948). 
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So far, facsimile stations’ four-page 
editions have consisted of general spot 
news and a woman’s page, or a farm 
and market page and weather maps. 
Experts doubt that the novelty of fac- 
simile newspapers alone will provide 
sufficient interest to induce purchase, or 
even rental, or many recorders. News- 
papers are more complete, and radio 
news is just as fast. Most facsimile 
broadcasters realize this, however, and 
are only waiting for commercial opera- 
tion before adventuring into the creation 
of special editions each directed at dif- 
ferent primary consumer groups. 

Special pages in any edition may also 
be used for the day’s radio programs 
(settling for some stations the problem 
of paid radio logs), for newspaper pro- 
motion, public service appeals, and 
other purposes. The Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Faximile Service already is at 
work preparing a facsimile syndicate to 
supply material to station, and when 
there is greater demand other syndi- 
cated services for facsimile may develop. 

When multiplexing is perfected it will 
allow graphic material to be broadcast 
simultaneously with sound and tele- 
vision programs. Should fecsimile ever 
enter the national network stage, all 
types of programs may evolve. 


HE EFFECT of the art and eco- 

nomics of facsimile on newspaper 
publishing and radio stations is un- 
known. While it is cheaper to issue a 
newspaper-of-the-air than to publish a 
daily, facsimile doubtless will never be 
capable of replacing a daily newspaper 
and its multiple attractions. 

On small dailies and weeklies, fac- 
simile’s effect will depend on the news- 
paper’s position in the community. A 
small daily, broadcasting to each sur- 
rounding community special pages and 
editions by facsimile, might conceiv- 
ably force impotent weeklies in these 
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communities out of business. Or weekly 
publishers might pool their resources 
for a central facsimile station from 
which to service their own communities 
themselves, supplementing their papers 
or eliminating them. 

Because of objections of some pub- 
lishers to use of identical news wire ma- 
terial for facsimile newspapers, and be- 
cause facsimile may eventually develop 
its own writing style, it is possible that 
the press associations may start a fac- 
simile news wire just as was done for 
radio. Development of such service 
along with public acceptance of fac- 
simile could mean that any FM broad- 
caster with the price of a dual scanner 
(now $13,000) could go into the elec- 
tronic publishing business via radio. 

Because the power to license could 
mean the po 2r to censor, broadcasters 


in the past have not enjoyed freedom 
of speech in the same sense that news- 
papers enjoy freedom of press. No li- 
cense is now required to broadcast fac- 
simile, but a license is required to 
broadcast over FM radio channels. 

However, the Commission has never 
objected to editorials in facsimile news- 
papers and has never concerned itself 
with the content of radio’s straight news 
programs. During the hearings held in 
March of this year on radio’s right to 
editorialize, the question of facsimile 
editorials did not arise. To date those 
concerned with facsimile’s development 
have been confident that any problems 
over freedom to print by radio can be 
worked out satisfactorily.’ 





8For a general discussion, see Kendrick 
Lee, “Facsimile Newspapers,” Editorial Re- 
search Reports, March 26, 1947, p. 237. 





The Newspaper’s Value in Education 


(From the prize-winning essay in the 1948 journalism con- 
test conducted by the American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation. Written by Roland Strand, journalism student at the 
University of Wisconsin. ) 


Facts are not values. It is possible to load a story with prejudice without thereby 
giving it any educative value. It is equally possible to explain a news item in the 
light of surrounding circumstances, past events, and probable results without 
deserting the cause of truth. Often truth is better served by an interpretation 
than by mere facts. By themselves, facts, like figures, can lie. 

In its original form, the word “editor” meant one who gives out, i.e., one who 
brings out the significance of the facts. Education is not a matter of pigeonholing 
data, but of gaining an understanding of relationships and communicating these 
meanings to others. “Facts are dead until vitalized through interpretation.” If 
journalism is to fill its vital role in our society, editors must also be educators in 
the full sense of the word, not just purveyors of news. 

It is the special educative function which justifies giving our press the particular 
position and exceptional freedom it has. We conceive of a newspaper as something 
vital to community life. Newspapers are necessary if a society is to work as a 
democracy. To deny the press’ obligations to meet the necessity of educating the 
people it serves is to deny journalism’s claim to its greater freedom. . . . 
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Can Mass Audiences Read 


Institutional Advertising? 
By Philip Ward Burton and Charles Edmund Swanson 


An investigation by two staff members of the University 
of lowa’s School of Journalism shows that some insti- 
tutional copy is above the reading abilities of most 
U. S. adults. Mr. Burton is a teacher of advertising 
and has contributed previously to the QUARTERLY. 


RASH of institutional advertising 

filled magazines and newspapers 
during World War II. Firms which had 
never advertised before took many 
pages to explain who they were and 
what they were doing for the war ef- 
fort. Others sold the “American sys- 
tem.” 

Many other perennial advertisers 
feared they might be forgotten by con- 
sumers unable to buy their products, 
and continued to barrage readers with 
advertisements. A lot of these said, “Re- 
member us,” and others cried, “Wait 
until you see what we have for you 
when the war ends.” 

Regardless of motive, all these ad- 
vertisements were “selling” ideas, not 
goods. When the war ended, the use of 
institutional advertising to “sell” ideas 
or causes became even more widespread. 
Although it would be hard to prove the 
statement statistically, it is probably 
safe to say that in the history of adver- 
tising, there had never been a period 
when so many advertisements were used 
to promote causes. 

The rush of institutional copy during 
the strike period in 1946 and 1947 spot- 
lighted faults typical of most of such 
copy. Copywriters who normally wrote 
merchandise copy were lost when they 
tried to “sell” ideas. They didn’t write 
advertisements; they wrote 19th century 
essays. Since the issues were so bitter, 
the advertisements of the period slid 


farther and farther from the readers’ 
self-interest as the advertisers bleated 
self-righteously about their rights or en- 
gaged in vindictive squabbling with the 
opposition. 

These faults were in addition to the 
usual faults of institutional advertising 
which has been so often dull, stuffy, too 
long, opinionated, selfish, pompous, and 
completely lacking in “sell.” 

An irreverent verse appeared recently 
in Advertising & Selling. In summary, 
it said that the advertiser may be in- 
terested in his factory and his company 
history but no one else is. The last four 
lines follow: 

So tell me quick and tell me true 

(Or else, my love, to hell with you!) 

Less _... How this product came to be! ; 

More _..-. What the damn thing does 
for me! 

What is institutional advertising? To 
define it is to invite challenge. Several 
writers have tried to tell what the term 
means. Frey described it as follows: 

Institutional advertising, in contrast to 
merchandise advertising, aims to estab- 
lish favorable attitudes on the part of 
consumers toward a company as a whole. 

It does not aggressively promote a spe- 

cific product, brand, or service. . . . It 

strives to give a firm an attractive “per- 
sonality” and to build for it a reputation 
as a superior source of supply.’ 

Writing for Printers’ Ink, Aesop Glim 
(a pseudonym for George Laflin Miller, 


1A. W. Frey, Advertising, (New York: 
Ronald Press, 1947), p. 7. 
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agency executive) decries the use of in- 
stitutional copy as a substitute for prod- 
uct-selling copy. He defines institu- 
tional copy: 


Institutional copy deals with the copy 
back of the product. Instead of talking 
about the product made by the com- 
pany—or the service rendered by the 
company—institutional copy talks about 
the company’s labor relations, production 
facilities, stockholders relations, Govern- 
ment relations, etc. The purpose of such 
advertising is to educate the public at 
large—or some segment of the public— 
on some phase of the company’s opera- 
tions or policies—with a view to produc- 
ing better labor relations, better Govern- 
ment relations, better stockholder rela- 
tions, etc. Some of the time, institutional 
copy also has its eye on a possible in- 
direct effect on the sale of the company’s 
product or services.” 


Although Hepner in his Effective Ad- 
vertising defines institutional advertis- 
ing in almost the same manner as Frey 
and Glim, he extends his definition in a 
somewhat different direction. He writes: 


Institutional copy does not have sales 
for its immediate goal. Rather its pur- 
pose is to create good will for the adver- 
tiser. The copy may describe the adver- 
tiser’s policies, ideals or philosophy, or 
his employee-manager relationships, to 
create prestige for himself and his prod- 
uct . . . advertising of this nature has a 
long-range rather than an immediate pur- 
pose. ... It is difficult to get people ex- 
cited over intangibles such as good will, 
prestige, the advertiser’s taxes, company 
unions, or business history. .. . It is ex- 
pensive advertising that does not produce 
immediate returns and is becoming less 
favored by advertisers.’ 


The last sentence, in the statement by 
Hepner, while probably true when his 
book came out in 1941, does not hold 
for the present period. 

A neat capsule explanation of institu- 
tional advertising is difficult as the fore- 
going definitions show. There are dif- 

2Aesop Glim, “What is Institutional Copy,” 
Printers’ Ink, CCVIII, 25 (Sept. 29, 1944). 


‘Harry Hepner, Effective Advertising, 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1941), p. 416. 
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ferences in the definitions, but all agree 
that institutional advertising is not writ. 
ten to sell goods—although Glim doe; 
say this could be the “indirect” aim, 
Many advertising people will disagree 
with Frey and Glim when they say that 
the selling of service is not a province 
of institutional advertising. 

The three men are agreed that insti. 
tutional advertising is designed to in. 
duce a favorable climate of opinion for 
the advertiser. This favorable opinion, 
it is hoped by the organization behind 
campaigns, will build prestige and good 
will for the advertiser among the public. 
Regardless of differences in definitions 
of institutional advertising, it will prob- 
ably be agreed that the underlined sen. 
tence states the principal objective of 
institutional advertising. 


E DECIDED to analyze such ad- 

vertising to see if it could reach 
most readers. Our concern was with 
the writing technique, not with the phil- 
osophic and moral issues. Some of the 
recent institutional advertising failed be- 
cause fact was distorted or because the 
cause was wrong. Although it was 
tempting to explore this side of the mat- 
ter, we decided to consider just one ques- 
tion: Has recent institutional advertis. 
ing been written to be read by the mass 
audiences at which it is aimed? 

The answer to the question is es- 
pecially significant in the case of insti- 
tutional advertising since such advertis- 
ing normally aims at influencing larger 
audiences than does item advertising. 
A good portion of item advertising is 
aimed at a selective market. An adver- 
tisement for frozen foods, for instance, 
has especial meaning for that portion of 
the audience possessing facilities for 
keeping such foods. Jewelry, industrial 
equipment, different types of sports 
equipment, hearing aids—these are just 
a few of the products the advertising 
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for which is written for selective mar- 
kets. Copy for such products is de- 
signed specifically for segments of the 
total buying public. 

Contrast such advertising with that 
used during the railroad, steel, or tele- 
phone strikes. Here were issues directly 
or indirectly affecting millions in all 
sections of the country. There was a 
minimum of selectivity here. Manage- 
ment or labor was anxious to reach and 
to be understood by every advertisement 
reader. The informing of public opin- 
ion was the concern of each piece of 
copy. Were the advertisers succeeding? 
Were they being understood by the 
public? 

To test our hypothesis that some in- 
stitutional advertising was hard to read, 
we examined 100 institutional adver- 
tisements which fell within the scope of 
institutional advertising as defined ear- 
lier in this article. Our examination was 
concerned only with readability. To 
make our measurements we used the 
Flesch formula. 

One basic question was to be an- 
swered about each advertisement: 

What percentage of U. S. adults prob- 
ably could read this advertisement? 

Analysis of 100 advertisements would 
give an estimate of how effective some 
institutional advertising was in reach- 
ing its potential audience. To be under- 
stood, the copy must be “readable.” 
Gray and Leary found 44 elements 
which were measurable and significant 
in indicating the difficulty of reading 
material. Dr. Rudolf F. Flesch pro- 
vided a formula which included some 
of these elements and which can be 
used to test the reliability of results 
suggested here.’ His formula has been 


‘W. S. Gray and B. BE. Leary, What Makes 
@ Book Readable, (Chicago : University of 
Chicago Press, 1935) pp. 115-6. 

F. Flesch, Marks of a Readable Style, 
(New York: Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
— qc otiens, Columbia University, 1943), pp. 
57-8, 
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applied in rewriting magazine material 
to test whether following the formula 
on readability would increase reader- 
ship; the readership was increased.‘ 
Flesch rated the potential U. S. audi- 
ence according to education because 
“a person’s education has a great deal 
to do with the kind of job he can get, 
the kind of people he meets, the kind 
of life he lives on the whole, and, of 
course, his reading and speaking hab- 
its." Flesch, however, analyzed re- 
search on readership of magazines and 
concluded: 


So, to reach an audience at a certain 
level of reading or listening, you not only 
have to talk the kind of language they 
will be able to understand without effort, 
but ordinarily you have to go one step 
below that level to be sure your ideas 
will get across.* 

Adjusting Flesch’s levels of reada- 
bility by this hypothesis will offer a fur- 
ther estimate of the percentage of U. S. 
adults who probably could read the ad- 
vertisements. Flesch described this as 
the “typical audience.” 

The findings, therefore, were analyzed 
for estimates of “potential” and “typ- 
ical” audiences. 


DVERTISEMENTS were clipped in 
1947 from newspapers, general cir- 
culation magazines, and trade maga- 
zines. Duplicates were eliminated; 100 
advertisements remained. Time and 
funds did not permit obtaining a sam- 
ple representative of “all” institutional 
advertising; the study was designed to 
provide hypotheses for further investi- 
gation. Smallness and non-representa- 
tiveness of the sample preclude applica- 
tion of conclusions beyond the data. 

*—p. R. Murphy, “How Plain Talk Increases 
Readership 45% to 66%,” Printers’ Ink, 
a 35 (Sept. 19, 1947). 

F. Flesch, The Art of Plain Talk, 
(New York : Bros. Publishers, 
1946) p. 135. 


8Flesch, op. cit., 
*Flesch, op. cit., 


Harper & 


p. 137. 
p. 205. 
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Newspaper advertisements total 83 
per cent of the sample. They were 
clipped from the Des Moines Tribune, 
the Des Moines Register, Chicago Daily 
News, New York Times, Chicago Trib- 
une, San Francisco Chronicle, the 
Daily Iowan, Louisville Courier-Journal, 
Iowa City Press-Citizen, and Washing- 
ton Post. 

Trade magazine advertisements 
totaled 13 per cent. They were clipped 
from Tide, Advertising & Selling, Ad- 
vertising Age, the Iowa Publisher, and 
Editor & Publisher. 

General circulation magazine adver- 
tisements totaled 4 per cent. They came 
from Life, the New Yorker, and the Sat- 
urday Evening Post. 

Graduate students clipped the adver- 
tisements and applied the Flesch for- 
mula. Accuracy of their counts was 


checked by a student assistant, Thomas 
W. Byrnes, who joined the authors in 
the analysis and in working out a scor- 
ing sheet. 


In analyzing the advertisements, the 
first step was to classify them by ad- 
vertisers and the second step was to 
break down the advertisements by pur- 
poses of advertisers. 

Categories of advertisers and repre- 
sentation in the sample follow: 


1. Organizations (National Association 
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of Manufacturers, American Federa- 
tion of Labor, etc.), 19 per cent. 
Railroads, 18 per cent. 

. Public utilities (Bell Telephone Co., 
etc.), 12 per cent. 
Industrial corporations, 7 per cent. 

. Publications (Hearst Newspapers, 
etc.), 7 per cent. 

. Retail firms (Marshall Field Com. 
pany, etc.), 6 per cent. 

. Banks and banking groups, 5 per 
cent. 

8. Miscellaneous, 26 per cent. 


Every advertisement sought to elicit 
a favorable response from the reader 
toward a firm, trade, or group symbol. 
Purposes of advertisers appeared in 
three major patterns as follows: 


1. Seeking a favorable response toward 
a group involved in a labor-manage- 
ment dispute, 19 per cent. 

2. Seeking a favorable response toward 
a group urging an increase in “rates,” 
9 per cent. 

. Seeking a favorable response toward 
a firm, trade, or group symbol by de- 
scribing a “service,” 72 per cent. 

Readability of advertisements as 

scored and rated by means of categories 
of advertisers is shown in Table I. 
Breakdown of the advertisements by 
purpose of advertisers showed that 
labor-management advertisements were 
harder to read than others. The “serv- 
ice” advertisements were harder to read 
than those which urged rate increases. 


TABLE I 








Advertiser 


% of Sample 


Potential 
Audience of 
U.S. Adults 


Flesch Score 





Industrial Corporations 
Organizations 
Miscellaneous -~_- 





Railroads 





Public utilities 
Banks a 








Publications — 
Retail firms 








4.81 
4.22 
4.06 
3.62 
3.51 
3.29 
3.10 
2.54 
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Readability of Institutional Advertising 
TABLE Il 








Potential 
Purpose % of Sample Flesch Score Audience of 
U.S. Adults 





1. Labor-management 
Retail firm 24% 
Industrial corporations . 40 
Miscellaneous 40 
Organizations - 40 
Public utilities 75 
Railroads 4 75 
. Rate increase 

Public utilities r 15 
Railroads ~~~ 
Emphasis on “service” 
Industrial corporations 
Miscellaneous 
Organizations 
Railroads 
Publications - 
Banks 
Public utilities - 
Retail firms a? 
Emphasis on “public service” 
Organizations 
Railroads 
Miscellaneous ~~~ 
Publications ~~~ 
Retail firms 
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3.69 
3.57 
2.55 
2.05 
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The “service” advertisements were di- store) and a second which described a 
vided into two types, one which an- “public service” performed by the ad- 
nounced a specific service (such as the vertiser. This breakdown is shown in 
providing of hostesses in a department Table II. 


TABLE Ill 








Potential 
Readability Percentage Audience of 
Level of Sample U.S. Adults 


Very easy 1% 90% 
Easy 4 86 
Fairly easy 18 80 
Standard : 75 
Fairly difficult ___ 50 
Difficult 24 
Very difficult 4 
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TABLE IV 
“Typical 
Readability Percentage Audience of 
Level of Sample “U.S. Adults” 
Very easy -_- — 0% 90% 
Fairly easy 4 80 
Easy 1 86 
Standard ----- 18 75 
Fairly difficult 36 40 
Difficult _-- wee 26 24 
ON ne 15 44 





How were the advertisements distrib- 
uted by levels of readability? The “po- 
tential audience” scores are shown in 
Table III. 

Twenty-three per cent of the adver- 
tisements were on the “easy” side of 
readability, but 41 per cent scored “fair- 
ly difficult” or higher. In other words, 
four out of 10 institutional advertise- 
ments were written on the “quality,” 
“academic,” or “scientific” levels and 
had a potential audience of 40 per cent, 
or fewer, of U. S. adults. Readers at 
these levels would have high school or 
college training. One of the advertise- 
ments scoring highest in reading diff- 
culty (International Harvester adver- 
tisement, score 6.69, very difficult) in- 
cluded a sentence which follows: 

We believe our agreement does not re- 
strict any legitimate union activity, that 
it will assure us of a responsible atti- 
tude on the part of the Union, and that, 
in doing these things, it meets the intent 
of Congress under the Taft-Hartley law 
to protect the American public against 
loss of production and loss of income re- 
sulting from strikes in violation of con- 
tracts, 

Institutional advertisements such as 
this—typified by long sentences, many 
affixes, and few personal references— 
are missing most of their potential read- 
ers. If discussion of the issues between 
opposing sides is part of the democratic 
process, then here is one of the bottle- 


necks in the stream of communication 
between labor and management. The 
management side may reach the eyes of 
labor through such newspaper adver- 
tisements but management cannot in- 
form the opinions of labor with sen- 
tences like the one quoted. 


ACK OF communication between . 


advertiser and reader is even 
greater than already shown if the analy- 
sis by Flesch of magazine readership 
and if his hypothesis of the “typical 
audience” are valid. Flesch put it this 
way: 

People don’t really like to read things 
they can just barely understand; they 
prefer reading matter where they don’t 
even feel any effort in reading. So the 
average American, perfectly well 
equipped to read STANDARD books and 
magazines, likes stories such as those in 
the Saturday Evening Post, which are, 
on the average, FAIRLY EASY: and the 
college graduate who could, if he would, 
spend his time with the Scientific Month- 
ly and Thomas Mann, subscribes to, say, 
Time or the New Yorker and reads the 
Book-of-the-Month Club choices. In 
other words, if we tried to find what books 
and magazines people not only can, but 
do read at each level, we would have to 
go about “one notch down the scale.”” 


Going “one notch down the scale” on 
the levels of readability may come 





Flesch, op cit., p. 136. 
(Continued on page 156) 
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Propaganda Techniques Employed 


In the Women’s Army Corps 


By Jeannette Hodson 


This is a condensation of a thesis submitted to the 


; Louisiana State University for the M.A. degree. It is 
' based on material obtained by the author during her 
two years of service in the Public Relations Office as a 


member of the WAC. 


VERY be war has produced 
new propaganda techniques. Some 
of the most ::ffective devices of World 
War II werd those employed in the 
Women’s Army Corps. New propaganda 
techniques ere necessary because 
never befor¢ had women performed 
military seryjce with men on a large 
scale. NY 
Men were \drafted into the Army but 
in the Women’s Army Corps enlistment 
relied upon} recruiting propaganda. 
Hence, it wys necessary for the Army 
to use a parjicular type of propaganda 
that would;jappeal to young women 
throughout jhe country to fill the ranks 
of the WA 
The Pub 
War Depay' 
branches a 
country, wa 
ganda agen 


Public Rel 


Relations Bureau of the 
ent, with representative 
every installation in the 

the most important propa- 

of the WAC. From each 
ions Office came news arti- 
cles, featur§ articles, radio programs, 
and picturs’s for public consumption. 
Recruiting Jeams, consisting of officers 
and enliste{ men and women, toured 
towns and gities throughout the country 
disseminatisg the propaganda material 
of the Pubjic Relations Offices. 

For recrpiting purposes, the Army 
issued a Samphlet entitled Seventy- 
Three Questions and Answers About the 
WAC in which numerous problems con- 
cerning the prospective recruits were 


explained. Opportunities were broadly 
stated as: 


Now you may choose the place where 
you would like to be assigned; now you 
may ask for the job you would like to 
do; if you haven’t a skill, the army will 
train you; now you may choose your 
branch of service. 


In the pamphlet issued by the Army, 
Woman’s Place in the Var—Women’s 
Army Corps, Army of the United States, 
the recruit was told: 


The man on the fighting front depends 
on those who perform the many necessary 
tasks behind the lines. Don’t let him 
down! Visit the nearest Recruiting Of- 
fice TODAY! 


In the same pamphlet, Oveta Culp 
Hobby, former director of the organiza- 
tion, told prospective recruits: 


By joining the WAC, American women 
can help in an important way to bring 
our soldiers home sooner. The stronger 
our attacking forces at the front, the 
sooner will come the day of victory. 
Every woman who joins the WAC adds 
new strength to our armies as surely as 
any soldier. For by taking over an Army 
job behind the lines, she frees a fighting 
man to join his fellow soldiers on the 
road to victory. The call is urgent. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of women are needed 
in the WAC at once. This is a challenge 
which American women should feel proud 
to answer now. 


The Public Relations Office at each 
post, camp, and station was encouraged 
to send out news stories and radio 
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broadcasts dealing with what Wacs 
were doing. From the headquarters of 
the WAC Recruiting Department, let- 
ters were sent to every Public Relations 
Office in the nation urging each to send 
publicity about any members of the 
Women’s Army Corps who were former 
students of any college. The news story 
was to include home address, names of 
parents or guardians, relatives in serv- 
ice, schooling, brief sketch of civilian 
and military careers to date, travel, hob- 
bies, citations, and other personal data. 
Such material was used in recruiting 
publicity in college publications and 
newspapers, in addition to actual 
speeches by WAC recruiters to college 
women. 

General open house events and tours 
of civic groups to WAC areas were or- 
ganized by the various branch Public 
Relations Offices and provided timely 
news which emphasized how Wacs lived 
and the purpose they were fulfilling. 

Around the symbol or insignia of the 
Women’s Army Corps came many 
stories. The symbol was the head of 
the Pallas Athene, Greek goddess of 
wisdom, in peacetime the patron of 
spinning and weaving and all the 
womanly arts, and in time of war the 
goddess of victory. Her Roman name 
was Minerva and her modern American 
name has come to be WAC. 

For those who did not recognize the 
meaning of the Pallas Athene, the prop- 
agandist used the American flag as a 
background for the uniformed woman. 
Often tradition and national pride were 
played upon by picturing the colonial 
woman standing beside the revolution- 
ary soldier, or the pioneer woman aid- 
ing her musket-armed husband. 

The propangandist hit the emotional 
appeal through patriotism of the na- 
tion’s women and appealed to the de- 
sires of every woman by offering inter- 
esting jobs, and perhaps a bit of ad- 


venture. Women were urged to climb 
on the bandwagon and join other won. 
en soldiers in winning victory. It was 
painted as the opportunity of a life. 
time which in itself held many oppor. 
tunities. 


HEN women entered the Women’s 

Army Corps, they spent their first 
five weeks at a WAC Training Center, 
learning about military operations, map 
reading, company administration, and 
safe-guarding military information. In 
the classroom they heard lectures on 
propaganda and public relations and 
saw movies on correct military disci- 
pline and courtesy. 

Incentive is the most important re- 
quirement of learning. In the Women’s 
Army Corps a powerful motive was 
furnished by the situation itself, for by 
the time the Wac reached basic train- 
ing she already had an incentive. How- 
ever, she had to learn how the day’s 
task fitted into the whole picture of the 
war effort. Leaders helped her in 
building this picture, and as the view 
grew, so did the woman’s morale. In 
fact, good morale meant success—the 
eventual success which followed the 
minor successes in the training which 
preceded it. 

Reward and punishment stimulated 
a desire to do a thing well. For a neat 
bunk area, a Wac might have received 
a commendation posted on a daily bul- 
letin board. A “gig,” or demerit, pun- 
ished the Wac for minor offenses, while 
major offenses were punished by com- 
pany punishment and court martial pro- 
ceedings. 

In general, reward was far more ef- 
fective for learning than punishment. 
While reward kept the attention on the 
business at hand, punishment tended to 
shift the attention of the Wac from the 
task to her own troubles. Thus, in basic 
training there was a constant theme of 
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competition to do better. Regiments 
contested weekly for the “best parad- 
ers’ banner.” Companies worked hard 
and long to win the regimental song 
contest. The “esprit de corps” began to 
grow. 

Just as she found that she must co- 
operate in parade, so the Wac found 
that cooperation in the barracks was es- 
sential. She found that living with 80 
women in one large room was possible 
and that her individual achievements 
were good only so long as they were in 
harmony with those of the other women. 
This feeling of pride, of cooperation— 
of being one with other Wacs—was the 
basic training that prepared the woman 
for military duty. With that funda- 
mental feeling she was ready for an 
individual task. 

In the field, propaganda was issued 
to the women as well as to the men 
through various media. Some of it tried 
to interpret world events for the sol- 
dier; somie 2aswered personal questions 
the men or women overseas might ask; 
some supplied the soldier with facts 
about the enemy country or about the 
allies—all served the purpose of bol. 
stering the soldier’s morale. 

The most important agency of this 
in-the-field propaganda was the Orien- 
tation Branch which was later changed 
to the Information and Education Divi- 
sion. From this agency came all kinds 
of pamphlets, news sheets, lectures, and 
guided discussion and movies. Attend- 
ance at such lectures was compulsory. 
Orientation Rooms, often called “War 
Rooms,” were made attractive with 
maps and comfortable furniture in 
“state-side” installations. Tables were 
piled high with leaflets and fact sheets 
available to the soldier. 

The orientation leader in each com- 
pany of men or women was instructed 
through various kinds of printed ma- 


terial on what he was to discuss and 


how he was to discuss it. For instance, 
in Orientation Fact Sheets, No. 1 
through No. 30, six objectives were 
listed for the leader of orientation: 
Why we fight, know your enemies, know 
your allies, know the news and its sig- 
nificance, know and have pride in your 
outfit and personal mission, know and 
have faith in the United States and its 
future. 

In this series of facts from which dis- 
cussions, talks, quizzes, and other forms 
of presentation were made weekly to 
the soldier, the leader was informed: 


It is not enough for the individual sol- 
dier to be told that he is a part of an 
army which is fighting an enemy army. 
That soldier must know why HE has an 
enemy, why HE must fight that enemy 
and why each man in the enemy’s army 
is an individual enemy to HIM! .. . The 
Axis powers plan to dominate the world. 
We fight to destroy that plan—prevent 
that domination! 

We fight a combination. 

We fight the rulers, the systems, the 
ideas, and the people of the Axis powers 
because they are combined against us. 

We fight the rulers because they have 
instigated and led gigantic plans of con- 
quest. 

We fight the systems intended to over- 
power and enslave us. 

We fight the ideas which have led to 
the rise of such rulers and the estab- 
lishment of such systems. 

Yes, we fight the Axis rulers, and sys- 
tems and ideas, but—and this is very im- 
portant—we fight the people of the Axis 
powers because they have created, aided 
or permitted such rulers, and systems 
and ideas to exist! 

You never get rid of a poison weed 
unless you hack out the root! 

hese roots can be found in major 
ideas which the Axis has fostered, nour- 
ished and spread; the master race... , 
the state is all important, Lebensraum or 
living space, Germany or Japan will rule 
the world. 

“Know Why We Fight” is the funda- 
mental phase of orientation and it is the 
primary duty of the orientation officer to 
keep it before the troops. Connect it 
with current news summaries—we re-cap- 
ture a small island in the Pacific as part 
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of our strategy of closing in on the en- 
emy, cutting his supply lines, isolating 
his forces, all of which tends to destroy 
a part of his plan for world domination 
and reduce his fighting power. We bomb 
his industries to cut down on his war pro- 
duction and thus reduce the might by 
which he threatens to make us his slaves. 

Always ask yourself how current ac- 
tions of the Axis power violate our prin- 
ciples, threaten our way of life! 


Together with knowing the enemy, 
knowing the allies was one of the im- 
portant phases of propaganda, and thus 
an important phase of instruction from 
the Orientation Department. On this 
phase the leader was told: 


We are a part of the most powerful, 
most democratic alliance in history, 
pledged to fight against the Axis aggres- 
sion on all continents and in all seas, de- 
termined to win this war with the over- 
whelming might of our combined strength, 
determined to establish a new age of 
freedom for all men on this earth. We 
must understand that this war involves 
the whole world . . . it’s going to take 
all of us, fighting as a team to crush the 
enemy! Each one of us is struggling 
to prevent itself and the world from be- 
coming the property of the enemy. We 
are pooling our strength, our manpower, 
our resources and our strategy to bring 
about the quickest and most thorough 
defeat of the enemy. We fight as a 
team—and each member owes more than 
respect to his teammate—he owes co-op- 
eration. The Axis would like very much 
to have us fighting against each other. 
It uses every means to make us suspici- 
ous of each other by spreading hate, un- 
easiness and distrust. 


Getting down to a more personal and 
tangible basis, the fourth Fact Sheet 
took up the subject, “Know and Have 
Pride in Your Outfit.” A lecture simi- 
lar to a pep talk was outlined for the 
leader to present and included: 


Every outfit you get into—if you're a 
guy with guts—is going to be the best 
damn outfit you’ve every been in! Why? 
Because an army of outfits like that can’t 
be beaten! That’s the kind of an army 
we want! That’s the kind of an army 
that can really fight for the kind of life 


you want to live—the kind of life you 
won't live if the enemy has his way, 
You’re going to have your way of life, 
the American way, freedom of speech, 
freedom of religion, freedom from want, 
freedom from fear. For you in the army 
it begins with your outfit. 


Technical and tactical proficiency and 
initiative were discussed and the orien- 


tation leader was advised: 


These generalities are undeniably im- 
portant to any outfit, but they are doubly 
emphasized when applied by the orienta- 
tion officer to a particular outfit. Ask 
your commanding officer what the “mis. 
sion” of your outfit is or will be, and 
then build pride and confidence in that 
mission! Avoid the lecture method, it’s 
too cut and dried for this subject. Use 
the material here to lead off into a group 
discussion. Provoke questions about the 
outfit. Encourage the men to provide the 
answers. Ask the men to submit, anony- 
mously, or otherwise, suggestions on mo- 
rale, discipline, physical training, tech- 
nical and tactical problems, initiative, 
which they feel can be applied to their 
outfit. Get the men to examine the merits 
of these suggestions, viewing them in the 
light of their training doctrine. Those 
which are approved by the men and are 
in line with military policy should be 
taken up with the proper officer for ex- 
ecution. 


With the six objectives as a constant 
theme, the Orientation Branch and the 
Military Intelligence Service issued 
leaflets, booklets, and pamphlets of all 
kinds to soldiers on international, na- 
tional, community, and personal prob- 
lems. 


NTERNATIONAL questions that 

might have bothered both men and 
women in the armed forces were dis- 
cussed in pamphlets for the leader to 
use in orientation lectures, or for the 
soldier to read at leisure. Such pamph- 
lets, for example, were entitled: What 
Shall Be Done About Japan After Vic- 
tory? What Lies Ahead for the Philip- 
pines? What Shall Be Done About 
Germany After the War? What Shall 
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Be Done With the War Criminals? 
How Shall Lend-Lease Accounts Be Set- 
tled? Will the French Republic Live 
Again? The Islands of the Pacific? 
The Balkans? Can We Prevent Future 
Wars? 

To encourage better relations with 
the allies, the soldier received leaflets 
and booklets concerning each ally so 
that he might better understand that 
country. Examples of such literature 
might be found in Empire in the Chang- 
ing World, Australia, Our Neighbor 
“Down Under,” Canadian Affairs, The 
Making of Modern China, Changing 
China, Lands Down Under, Behind the 
Open Door, Twentieth Century India, 
Peoples of the China Seas, Russia, Our 
British Ally, Our Russian Ally, India, 
China; Peoples of India, Peoples of the 
Philippines, Jugoslavia. 

In informing the soldier about the 
enemy, the Army issued pamphlets such 
as The Defeat of the German Army, 
1918, Germany’s Record and World Se- 
curity, The German Soldier, Two Down 
and One to Go, The Punch Below the 
Belt, The Japanese, Japan’s Military 
Masters, Japan’s Record and World Se- 
curity, The Jap Soldier, Soldier’s Guide 
to the Japanese Army. Generalizing on 
the particular phase of the war with 
Japan, the Orientation Department 
issued booklets on the Pacific war such 
as The Pacific World, The War in the 
Pacific, The Battle of the Aleutians. 

The national problems were persist- 
ently linked with discussion of victory 
and peace and such booklets as the fol- 
lowing were issued on the subject: 
Why We Fight, Democracy in Action— 
The New World, Americas Co-Operate 
for Victory, Freedom Speaks, From War 
to Peace—A Challenge, The United 
Nations’ Charter, The United Nations, 
Which Road to Permanent Peace. 

Current topics pertaining to the en- 
emy, the allies, the home front, and the 
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personal problems of the soldier were 
discussed in the weekly Army Talks, 
which were issued to the orientation 
leader in each company to be used as a 
basis for lectures. In a series of Army 
Talks from September 1944 to Feb- 
ruary 1946, titles of the sheets, for ex- 
ample, included: “New Army Jobs 
Bring Us Closer to Victory,” “Dumbar- 
ton Oaks as a Step Toward Real 
Peace,” “Guerrilla Fighters — Mostly 
on Our Side,” “What’s Going on Be- 
hind the Front in Italy?” “ Uncondi- 
tional Surrender —a United Nations’ 
Policy,” “Our China Ally,” “How Do 
We Look to Other People?” “When Do 
I Go Home?” “Will There Be Jobs?” 
“What About Your Insurance?” “Will 
the Atom Smash the World?” “The Le- 
gal Case Against the Nuremberg De- 
fendants,” “The Army in a Democracy,” 
“What Is America?” “War and Peace.” 

In addition to the discussion material 
provided for the leader and the men 
and women of the Army, the Orienta- 
tion Branch distributed maps of all 
kinds for the leader to use in lecturing. 
The orientation material was distributed 
on a basis of one kit for each 200 men 
or women. The Information Branch 
printed and distributed the weekly 
Newsmap on the basis of one for each 
200 men or women. Other kinds of 
maps were issued by the Army Map 
Service and the Aeronautical Chart 
Service. These maps ranged in size 
from 11 by 11 inches to 144 by 100 
inches and pictured not only the world 
but particular phases of the battle 
fronts. 

Although the Orientation Branch of 
the Army was the most potent agency 
for propaganda to the troops, other 
groups within the Army also bombarded 
the soldier with propaganda. The 
church, or chapel, was not only the 
place for reverence, but an agency of 
propaganda. The chaplain, Jewish, 
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Protestant, or Catholic, slanted his ser- 
mon toward the GI and sought to raise 
his morale. For instance, a sermon on 
“The Pearl of Great Price” gave the 
soldier a vision of the reward he would 
obtain for his virtuous sacrifices in the 
war. 

Through church literature, placed on 
bookstands at the entrance of chapels 
in the installations of this country, the 
soldier learned that God was his part- 
ner and the fairly subtle theme of vic- 
tory and ultimate peace was kept before 
him. 

The GI newspaper on Army installa- 
tions was another agency for airing 
propaganda. Though the soldiers them- 
selves wrote and edited the newspapers, 
the control of the Public Relations Of- 
fice over each such paper insured con- 
formity with Army policy. 

Women in every service received the 
bi-monthly Service Woman and though 
it carried the statement that “any views 
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expressed herein are not to be construed 
as the opinions of any war or other goy. 
ernment agency,” it was a medium, pe. 
culiar to women, through which they 
were subjected to propaganda. 

Posters of all sizes and sorts were 
used to propagandize local issues or na. 
tional issues in Army installations jp 
this country. Bulletin boards were gen. 
erally filled with pertinent information 
on current issues, slanted toward the 
Army policy. 

Whether the men and women in the 
service realized that they were being 
propagandized, they were, of necessity, 
subjected to many types of propaganda 
because of Army regulations. Thus, the 
Army, through its effective organization, 
was able to carry out an extensive prop- 
aganda program and it is logical to as. 
sume that the soldier consciously or 
unconsciously absorbed part of the 
“facts” and “information” given from 
Army sources. 





Can Mass Audiences Read Institutional Advertising? 
(Continued from page 150) 


closer to showing the “typical audience” 
of these institutional advertisements. 
This analysis will provide only an ap- 
proximate answer to the question, What 
percentages of U. S. adults probably 
could read these advertisements? This 
procedure offers an estimate of the “typ- 
ical audience” shown in Table IV. 

Table IV shows, if the hypothesis of 
Flesch is accepted, that 77 of the 100 
advertisements could reach 40 per cent, 
or less, of U. S. adults. 

In conclusion: 

1. A large percentage of the institu- 
tional advertising analyzed was written 
“above” the reading ability of many of 
its readers. This was particularly true 
of labor-management advertising. The 
advertisers were thus reaching only a 
portion of their potential audience. 


Since institutional advertising normally 
aims at a larger audience than much 
item advertising, some institutional 
campaigns of recent months represent 
a waste of money and advertising effort. 

2. Copywriters writing institutional 
advertising should “sell” ideas as they 
“sell” goods—with easy-to-read writing 
designed to be understood by most edu- 
cational levels encountered in their 
readership. 

3. Although 41 of the 100 test adver- 
tisements were rated “fairly difficult” or 
harder, the writing was more readable 
than much newswriting which has been 
rated by the Flesch formula.” 





4M. Lostutter, “Some Critical Factors of 
a Readability,” JOURNALISM QUAI 
TERLY, XXIV, 313 (Dec. 1947). Arthur M 


Barnes, “Is Your Paper Easy to Read,” Jows 
Publisher, XIX, 7:3 (July 1947). 
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The Work of UNESCO in the Field 


Of Mass Communications 
By René Maheu 


Written following the recent world conference at 
Geneva, this article provides an up-to-date summary of 
UNESCO's activities with press, radio, and other mass 
media. M. Maheu is press counsellor in the Division of 
Mass Communications, with offices in Paris. 


HE FIRST article of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organizations charter reads: 

The Organization will collaborate in 
the work of advancing mutual knowledge 
and understanding of peoples through all 
the means of mass communications, and 
to that end will recommend such inter- 
national agreements as may be necessary 
to promote the free flow of ideas by word 
and image. 

The task of the Division of Mass 
Communications is summed up in these 
words; it is neither its aim nor its duty 
to develop and extend the press, radio, 
and films as such. UNESCO will use 
these media as channels to bring educa- 
tion, science, and culture in the broad- 
est sense of the words to the peoples of 
the world, striving to promote mutual 
understanding and knowledge of each 
other’s lives. It must, therefore, know 
how the means of communication op- 
erate in every field, and how they can 
be utilized to the full to further 
UNESCO’s cause. 

The resolutions of the General Con- 
ference held in Mexico City at the end 
of 1947 laid down the division’s pro- 
gram for the current year. Its tasks 
can be grouped under three broad head- 
ings: Inquiry and action concerning 
technical needs; the establishment of a 
special unit to stimulate production of 
articles, films, and broadcasts on themes 
to which UNESCO is dedicated, and the 


encouragement of the free flow of ideas 
by word and image. 

In 1947 a survey was made of the 
technical needs of the press, radio, and 
films in 12 war-devastated countries of 
Europe and the Far East. This covered 
not only deficiencies in raw materials 
such as newsprint, radio receiving and 
transmitting apparatus, film-stock, etc., 
but, of equal importance if the quality 
of information is to be taken into ac- 
count, the need for able and trained 
professional and technical personnel. 

Carefully chosen field workers, op- 
erating in close collaboration with gov- 
ernmental and non-governmental bodies 
and private individuals in the countries 
surveyed (Belgium, China, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Denmark, France, Greece, Lux- 
embourg, Netherlands, Norway, Philip- 
pines, Poland, and Yugoslavia) and 
using a detailed questionnaire, brought 
back to UNESCO House in Paris a 
wealth of valuable information on the 
existing state of the organs of mass com- 
munications in those countries—their 
legislation, the professional status and 
methods of recruitment of personnel, 
communications systems, government 
control and censorship, distribution fa- 
cilities, news agencies, etc. Their 48 
reports, together with information se- 
cured from outside sources and individ- 
ual specialists, were assembled and col- 
lated for the first time. Their findings 
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have since been published in a booklet* 
giving detailed information on every as- 
pect of conditions prevailing in each of 
the media in the 12 countries surveyed. 

In August, 1947, a commission of in- 
ternational experts was called to ex- 
amine the reports. Recommendations 
were made on ways and means of alle- 
viating the deficiencies and these were 
unanimously approved in general at 
UNESCO’s General Conference in Mex- 
ico. Furthermore, the conference de- 
sired that the survey should be extended. 
A resolution states that “UNESCO is 
instructed to expand the inquiry in- 
itiated in 1947 through the Commis- 
sion on Technical Needs in Mass Com- 
munications in order to cover a number 
of countries in South and Central Amer- 
ica, India, Burma, Malaya, Siam, Indo- 
nesia and some further countries in Eu- 
rope, and to publish the reports of the 
Commission.” This further inquiry is 
taking place at the present time. 

To appreciate the type of aid which 
will be given on the basis of the report 
to alleviate shortages, let us examine 
the practical measures already taken by 
UNESCO as a result of the 1947 survey. 


EGARDING newsprint, it was re- 

vealed that the problem facing 
many countries does not arise from lack 
of mechanical capacity. Attempts to re- 
store the productive capacity now stand- 
ing idle present many difficulties vary- 
ing according to the area, resulting 
from lack of raw materials, manpower, 
or foreign currency. It was disclosed 
that supplies of newsprint in some of 
the countries surveyed were at bare min- 
imum levels, and in some cases below 
essential requirements. The report 
states: 


There is not enough newsprint avail- 
able to enable the press of these countries 





*“Press, Radio, Films,” (UNESCO, Paris, 
1947). 
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adequately to do its essential job of in. 
forming their people of the news and 
opinions that are vitally important at this 
critical juncture of the world’s history. 
This is a matter which does not concern 
only the countries in which the inade. 
quacy of supply exists; it is a matter 
of vital concern to all countries that be. 
lieve in international understanding and 
the cause of peace. 


It was surprising to find that the al. 
leviation of the situation does not re- 
quire the provision of large additional 
tonnages of newsprint. A _ relatively 
small quantity, possibly 50,000 tons, 
would go a long way toward meeting 
the immediate need. These 50,000 tons, 
if provided quickly and distributed 
wisely, would strengthen the forces of 
international understanding, whereas if 
conditions were allowed to drift, much 
greater supplies will be required later 
to redress the situation. UNESCO is, 
therefore, in the course of carrying out 
this emergency measure, and is endeay- 
oring to secure voluntary release of the 
tonnage needed from those countries 
whose economic position allows them to 
enjoy more generous supplies. 

In the more general field, UNESCO 
is examining the question of both the 
shortage of newsprint production and its 
unequal distribution. It will submit its 
findings to the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations which is 
investigating other aspects of the prob- 
lem on a world scale. 

Another fact which emerged clearly 
from the inquiries in almost all the 
countries studied was that the war, 
which so disorganized the press itself, 
dealt no less harshly with the journal- 
ists. The ranks of professional men had 
been seriously thinned. Many experi- 
enced men were lost—eliminated by 
the enemy or disqualified for reasons 
of collaboration. New men had drifted 
haphazardly into press work, unaware 
of its traditions and responsibilities, in 
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many cases with insufficient general ed- 
ucation for their task. Where this had 
not happened, where able and qualified 
men, despite great material shortcom- 
ings, produced good newspapers, they 
had, for the most part, been isolated 
from the rest of the world and its de- 
velopments in every field of thought 
for the whole of the war period. A real 
insuficiency of qualified personnel ex- 
isted. 

The rehabilitation of the press in Eu- 
rope and the Far East requires that 
prospective journalists be trained, that 
those whose early experience was in the 
environment of the clandestine press 
be retrained, and that experienced jour- 
nalists be provided with facilities for 
reviewing the new problems which they 
are required to face. 

The suggestion of the experts who 
studied the reports on technical needs 
was to establish an international body 
for press and information. Their plan 
was submitted to UNESCO’s General 
Conference at the end of last year, 
when a resolution reading: “The Di- 
rector General is instructed to encour- 
age the creation of an International In- 
stitute of Press and Information” was 
passed. The sum of $25,000 was set 
aside from UNESCO’s budget toward 
covering the cost of preliminary work. 

Since the beginning of the year many 
fruitful contacts have been established 
with a view to bringing the institute 
into being as quickly as possible. 

Working as an autonomous body with 
its own budget, under the auspices of 
UNESCO, the institute is seen primarily 
as an international center for research 
and study on technical and professional 
problems relating to every aspect of 
mass communications. It would house 


a library, workshops, laboratories, a 
small theater, and offices. It is expected 
that members of the staff, members of 
seminar sessions, exchange scholars, 
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and guest experts would contribute 
studies intended to advance and im- 
prove the profession. 

The institute would serve as a cen- 
ter where experienced journalists, edi- 
tors, publishers, and technicians might 
gather for mutual discussion and study 
of their problems. Groups of persons 
from different countries would assem- 
ble there for seminar sessions extend- 
ing over various periods. Guest special- 
ists and experts, men of science and 
learning would be invited to contribute 
their knowledge—all helping toward 
raising and keeping high the stand- 
ards of the profession. 

The institute will play, on an inter- 
national scale, a role somewhat similar 
to that of the American Press Institute 
in the United States. It will also serve 
as an instrument to assist national 
schools of journalism and to correlate 
the work of these organizations for the 
purpose of mutual aid and interchange 
of views. 

According to the recommendations of 
the Technical Needs Commission, “it is 
contemplated that at the outset the in- 
stitute would have a regular staff of 
possibly 25 persons, possessing suitable 
professional and academic qualifica- 
tions. Its sphere of interest would be 
as broad as the field of mass communi- 
cations itself.” 

The institute will provide an inter- 
national center for study and research 
in the area of national and world press 
problems. The word “press” is inter- 
preted to include daily and weekly 
newspapers, the magazine press (tech- 
nical and general), news agencies, radio 
news reporting and commentaries, in- 
formation films—all of them important 
media for the communication of facts 
and ideas. 

The International Institute of Press 
and Information will be set up in 
Paris. 
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STILL FURTHER means by which 
UNESCO will be assisting per- 
sons engaged in matters of news and 
information is through the development 
of its Exchange of Persons’ Scheme 
which will cover not only students and 
teachers, but technicians and practicing 
journalists. 

The general policy of the organiza- 
tion with regard to the exchange of per- 
sons internationally is to concentrate for 
the time being on certain of the war- 
devastated countries which are member 
states of UNESCO, namely: China, 
Czechoslovakia, Austria, Denmark, 
Greece, Hungary, Netherlands, Italy, 
Norway, Poland, and the Philippines 
when distributing the UNESCO-awarded 
or UNESCO-sponsored fellowships and 
travel grants, except in cases where a 
donor particularly asks for other coun- 
tries to be included. 

The three categories of fellowships 
to which UNESCO’s name can be at- 
tached are those which are directly fi- 
nanced by the organization and for 
which UNESCO assumes basic admin- 
istrative and operational responsibility ; 
those donated by governmental or vol- 
untary bodies for which UNESCO 
undertakes responsibility not only for 
planning, but also for administration 
including the selection of candidates; 
and those fellowships within the 
UNESCO scheme where, except for gen- 
eral planning and advice, the basic re- 
sponsibility is that of the recipient 
donor-countries. 

UNESCO, in the general field, and 
for the present, is therefore limited to 
the 11 countries mentioned for the se- 
lection of candidates under its Ex- 
change of Persons Scheme. 

So far as the press and other media 
of mass information are concerned, 
much of the training will take place in 
America, Canada, Scandinavia, and the 
United Kingdom where technique is 
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highly advanced. But technical prof- 
ciency alone is not sufficient, and facili- 
ties will be made available for men and 
women from the technically and ma- 
terially fortunate countries to study the 
way of life and outlook in those areas 
ravaged by wars or economically handi- 
capped, which, none-the-less, have much 
to contribute to world civilization and 
thought. 

Apart from scholarships, a sort of 
cultural compensation scheme is being 
studied, to overcome the economic re- 
strictions existing, particularly in those 
countries which are short of hard cur- 
rencies, to pay in kind through profes- 
sional, technical, and cultural services 
rendered instead of cash. Thus all 
countries, irrespective of financial re- 
sources, because they have some knowl- 
edge, some skill to give, will be able to 
contribute to a common pool from 
which others can draw, and thus play 
their part in furthering mutual under- 
standing between nations. 

The Production Unit is the outcome 
of debates which took place at UNES- 
CO’s General Conference in Mexico 
when delegates from 52 countries were 
seeking means to make more real the 
idea of a world society, and to increase 
understanding across national frontiers 
through all the media of mass communi- 
cations. The Director General was in- 
structed to set up a kind of Interna- 
tional Ideas Bureau capable of initiat- 
ing and influencing production on 
UNESCO subjects in press, film, and 
radio. Its task was not so much to pro- 
vide ready-made material, but to col- 
lect and disseminate background infor- 
mation designed to stimulate production 
of articles, features, films, and radio 
programs on themes of educational, sci- 
entific, and cultural nature. 

The Films Section, for instance, is 
promoting production of an interna- 
tional series of films on the special 
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achievements of a number of nations, to 
be produced through national organiza- 
tions to an international plan, to be dis- 
tributed internationally. It is also en- 
gaged in promoting the production of 
films on subjects of multi-national char- 
acter in the fields of UNESCO’s inter- 
ests by cooperative action between 
groups of countries concerned with each 
theme. In radio, the unit will provide 
national broadcasting organizations 
with information about new techniques, 
important cultural events, scripts, and 
other material for educational, scientific, 
and cultural programs. It is producing 
a limited number of high quality pro- 
grams in cooperation with and for the 
use of national broadcasting organiza- 
tions. 


HE DIVISION of Mass Communi- 
cations is striving toward the reduc- 
tion of obstacles to the free flow of in- 
formation and has been instructed to 
work closely with the United Nations 
Sub-Commission on Freedom of Infor- 
mation set up by the Economic and So- 
cial Council. The world conference 
which has just closed at Geneva pro- 
vided UNESCO with the opportunity of 
making its plans in the field of mass 
communications known to the represen- 
tatives of the 55 participating countries. 
The organization is now in a better posi- 
tion to link up and coordinate its proj- 
ects with those of the United Nations. 
Obviously, the organization could take 
no part in the heated political debates 
which raged on the subject of the fun- 
damental principles of freedom of in- 
formation. In the present state of the 
world such discussions are scarcely 
likely to end in concrete positive results. 
The attitude of UNESCO at this con- 
ference can best be outlined by extracts 
taken from the speech of Dr. Julian 
Huxley, UNESCO’s director general, at 
the opening of debate. He urged that 
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the conference direct its discussions to 
those principles of human action on 
which men-in general are agreed. 


Only a practical and not a theoretical 
conception of freedom of information is 
capable of overriding the political and 
cultural differences of peoples, and that 
is, therefore, the one which is most per- 
tinent for our present consideration. The 
spirit of liberty is itself hostile to ab- 
straction: freedom can only be defined 
in concrete terms. It is not a disembodied 
dignity attaching to the individual. To 
be free is to be free to do something, 
and not least to be free to have some- 
thing and within a recognizable environ- 
ment of reality. The problem is, there- 
for, one of so organizing the spiritual 
and material forces of the world today 
that in action, and by action, the word 
of freedom is made flesh. 


It was up to UNESCO, after this 
statement of policy, to secure the ap- 
proval of its various projects by way of 
formal resolutions regarding the plan 
for emergency help on the question of 
newsprint, alleviation of technical needs, 
measures to promote reception of radio 
transmissions, and the setting up of an 
International Institute of Press and In- 
formation. All were adopted by the 
conference. 

A draft convention to facilitate the 
international circulation of visual and 
auditory material of educational scien- 
tific, and cultural character, calling for 
franchise for entry of such material into 
the countries signatories of the conven- 
tion, also was submitted so that partici- 
pants to the UN Conference might rec- 
ommend it to their governments. 

The representatives of UNESCO gave 
their support to numerous other pro- 
posals made with a view to facilitating 
the flow of information across national 
frontiers. Among these were the speed- 
ing up of administrative facilities con- 
nected with the movement and travel 
of correspondents abroad; the easing of 
foreign currency restrictions which ham- 
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per the exchange of information; the 
establishment of an international press 
card. They also supported a motion 
recommending that the Economic and 
Social Council examine measures to be 
taken to make cheap wireless receivers 
available to the masses. For films they 
supported a proposal condemning the 
inequalities and restrictive monopolies 
which exist in both production and dis- 
tribution of newsreels. 


ARTICIPATION in this World 

Conference has brought out the ex- 
act nature of the work which UNESCO 
is to carry on. Far from overlapping 
into the sphere of the United Nations it 
has, so far as mass communications are 
concerned, a distinct task which com- 
plements and broadens the work of the 
parent body, making one well-con- 
structed and constructive whole. 

It will continue its efforts to reduce 
or overcome barriers to the free flow of 
information, particularly on matters of 
scientific, educational, and cultural na- 
ture, leaving news proper in the hands 
of the United Nations Subcommission. 
But it is especially on the use made of 
the media of mass communications that 
UNESCO will concentrate. 

No one will deny that the means of 
communication are only tools—neutral 
instruments, there to be used for a job. 
The more these instruments are im- 
proved and perfected technically, the 
more pressing becomes the question of 
how they will be used, by whom and 
for what purpose, and whether their out- 
put will serve the real needs of the 
men, women and children of the world 
today. It is the responsibility of infor- 
mation, its role toward society, that 
UNESCO is pledged to serve, and it 


will be serving society if it helps pro. 
vide information services with men 
worthy and able to perform their im. 
portant and far-reaching task. 

It is a significant fact that in the 
U.S.A. the idea of public service goes 
hand in hand with technical progress 
and the full utilization of resources. The 
tremendous power of the American 
press, radio, and motion pictures car. 
ries with it responsibilities equally as 
great which Americans have no wish to 
shirk. It is certain that UNESCO plans 
to help those countries lacking mini- 
mum needs in newsprint and to develop 
facilities for training technicians and 
journalists cannot succeed without 
American collaboration. That is why 
the UN Geneva Conference was glad to 
note promises made by the United 
States’ delegation in this connection; 
they guarantee UNESCO’s undertak. 
ings in the field of technical needs. 

But the purpose of collaboration goes 
beyond the few points mentioned here. 
Building up this young organization’s 
efficiency means multiplying the real ad- 
vantages which people the world over 
will enjoy through it. UNESCO has no 
wish to inculcate doctrines. It is a clear- 
ing house, set up to help people under- 
stand each other. In giving help on all 
fronts, there is no question of giving 
charity, for it knows no rich or poor. 
In their diversity and originality each 
and every culture deserves universal re- 
spect, all deserve equally to be known 
and understood; every culture has some: 
thing to impart to others and each in 
turn awaits some contribution from the 
rest of the world. To advance mutual 
knowledge and understanding; UNES- 
CO must have collaboration from all; 
all have a stake in UNESCO's success. 
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THE FOREIGN PRESS . 
Edited by Ralph D. Casey 


Germany’s Cultural Heritage 


Impedes Free Press Program 


MERICANS who have cherished the 
belief that men everywhere are 
waiting for the sunrise of freedom may 
learn much from this country’s effort to 
give the U. S. Zone of Germany a free 
press. The difficulties encountered in 
that effort can conceivably throw much 
light upon our own press institutions 
and their sources of strength or weak- 
ness. Also, perhaps, there is an object 
lesson for those who have valued too 
lightly the Anglo-American cultural soil 
in which our liberties of expression have 
been nurtured. 

Our long-range intention with respect 
to the German press is, presumably, the 
creation of an environment in which 
freedom to publish will exist to the ex- 
tent that it does here. The immediate 
goal, however, has been more specific. 
Initial energies have been concentrated 
in an attempt to teach Germans what 
news is, to introduce American pro- 
cedures for gathering and disseminat- 
ing news, and to cause news to flow 
freely throughout the U. S. Zone. 

When an American official in Ger- 
many speaks of press freedom at this 


juncture, he probably is thinking of 





*The writer, professor of journalism at 
the University of Maine, spent the summer 
of 1947 in Germany as editorial, adviser of 
the Stars and Stripes. In August he con- 
ducted at Pfungstadt, Hesse, a school for 
soldier journalists, which was attended by 
20 German editorial observers. He has been 
invited to revisit Germany this summer as 
a Military Government adviser on the train- 
ing of German newspapermen. 


By Wayne Jordan* 


such freedom as is implicit in the back- 
home operations of the Associated 
Press and other wire services. He is 
thinking in terms of the freedom re- 
flected in the news columns of the state- 
side papers with which he is familiar. 
He is thinking, for instance, of the free- 
dom to report that the city treasurer is 
$10,000 short in his accounts. 

Because a free flow of information 
was so conspicuously lacking in Ger- 
many when the Americans moved in, 
and because it is an article of faith with 
us that the democratic processes require 
an informed citizenry, the logic of the 
situation seemed clear enough. If Ger- 
mans were to learn how to walk govern- 
mentally, they would need access to the 
facts of life. They would need news if 
they ever were to become socially ad- 
justed members of the western cultural 
community. 

If results to date have been less than 
impressive, that does not belie either 
the urgency or the worth of what has 
been attempted. Certainly the fact 
should not be construed as a reflection 
upon those Americans whose assigned 
task has been to implant press freedom 
in soil that is not only alien but un- 
friendly. If the yield has been meager, 
one may hazard the view that this is not 
due to any lack of hard work on the 
part of earnest-minded American sol- 
diers and civilians. The difficulties— 
some foreseeable, others not—have been 
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far greater than most Americans would 
ever suspect. 

The purpose here is to report on the 
difficulties rather than to give a detailed 
description of what has been done in 
more than two years. It may be well to 
recall, however, that the destinies of the 
German press are now in the hands of 
the Information Control Division, one of 
the components of the Office of Mili- 
tary Government for Germany (U. S.). 
Currently directed by Col. Gordon E. 
Textor, ICD has its main office at 
OMGUS headquarters in Berlin. 

Colonel Textor, a West Pointer and 
wartime brigadier general, is an Army 
engineer who gained much administra- 
tive experience in WPA and WPB. The 
organization that he now heads is a 
composite of military administrators 
and civilian specialists, including news- 
papermen. 

Each of the major subdivisions of the 
U. S. Zone (Hesse, Wurtemberg-Baden, 
Bavaria, and the Bremen enclave) has 
its own ICD representation, responsible 
to Berlin. Within ICD, labor divides 
into branches. Thus, in each locality, it 
is the Press Branch of ICD that deals 
directly with German newspapers and 
newspapermen. 

Fifty German newspapers,’ including 
two six-day papers, are published in the 
Zone.’ Many of them appear four times 
a week. In each instance, the paper is 
managed by one or more Germans li- 
censed by ICD on the basis of experi- 
ence (if obtainable), plus freedom from 
Nazi affiliation. The licensees were, in 
effect, handed salvageable newspaper 
plants and the opportunity to publish. 
Former ownership claims were by no 





1A new Hessian weekly, for rural readers, 
the Werra-Rundschau of Eschwege, was 
licensed at the turn of the year. 

Geoffrey Parsons, Jr., “A Free Press 
Emerges in Germany,’’ New York Herald Tri- 
bune, Sept. 11, 1947, includes data on the 
press in other zones along with other inter- 
esting information. 


means extinguished, and uncertainty 
over how long licensees could use the 
plants became one of the notable weak- 
nesses in the new German press struc- 
ture. The uncertainty has been mini- 
mized recently by a compulsory lease 
system." 

Breaking with the German .past, in 
which every paper was traditionally a 
party paper, ICD decreed that all U. S.- 
licensed newspapers would be nonparti- 
san. This has not meant the inhibition 
of all party expressions, but it has be- 
tokened a determined effort to induce 
the Germans to report political and 
other news with reasonable objectivity. 
Licensees have been reminded repeat- 
edly that their primary function is to 
inform the public, not to make party 
converts. 


HE MOST obvious handicaps to 

any rehabilitation or reformation of 
the German press are, of course, eco- 
nomic. Destruction of newspaper equip- 
ment by bombing, the shortages (fuel, 
power, paper,’ and other essential ma- 
terials), depreciated currency, and the 
general stagnation of legitimate busi- 
ness must be remembered. But because 
of their obviousness, and because eco- 
nomic information is as a rule the most 
readily available, these factors need not 
be dwelt on here. More formidable ob- 
stacles to a free press in Germany 
would remain even in the far-fetched 
event that all of that country’s economic 
ills had been cured.* 


One material consideration may, 





*Blmer Cox (Editor ¢ Publisher, March 
18, 1948, pp. 11 and 73) describes measures 
that give the German publisher “eight years 
to establish his newspaper and look around 
for another property if the owner remains 
uncooperative.” 

4An official of ICD’s Press Branch, OMG 
Hesse, writes under date of January 6, 
1948, “Shortage of newsprint remains our 
greatest difficulty.” 


5A Press Cooperative Bank (Editor ¢ Pub- 


lisher, March 13, 1948, p. 73) has 
established to strengthen the financial posi- 
tion of the German papers. 
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nevertheless, deserve special mention. 
The American newspaperman who 
works in Germany soon finds that he 
has to revise his ideas concerning the 
“German technological advances” of 
which he has heard so much. He finds 
that in newspaper production, as in so 
many other fields, Germany lags many 
years behind the United States. Equip- 
ment and processes used in printing, en- 
graving, and allied work are, for the 
most part, either obsolete or obsolescent 
by the standards of even the more mod- 
est American county seat dailies.‘ 

More serious, from the standpoint of 
getting news to the people, is a general 
deficiency in German editorial tech- 
niques. This deficiency, manifest at 
every stage in the gathering and han- 
dling of news, pretty clearly antedates 
the Nazi regime. The deleterious effect 
of the long blackout of news under Hit- 
ler is apparent enough. But it is equally 
apparent that the pre-Nazi journalists 
who have returned to editorial desks 
have had little to contribute by way of 
editorial know-how. In fact, Americans 
of the Press Branch have found that 
traditional German newspaper proce- 
dures constitute a bottleneck which in- 
terferes constantly with the free flow of 
news. 

The young reporter enters a city offi- 
cial’s office and asks a question. The 
city official indignantly orders him to 
leave. Though the question may have 
been reasonable enough, and of real 
public concern, the reporter does an 
about-face and obediently marches out. 
He does that because, being German, he 
is a disciplined respecter of authority. 
But, viewed as a newspaperman, he does 
it because he has no German precedent 


for doing anything else. 


*A part of the money paid in license fees 
has been turned back to the newspapers by 
the Military Government for purchases of 
= equipment and supplies as are obtain- 

e. 
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The editorial department of a German 
paper reveals nothing resembling the 
highly cooperative organization that 
gets out an American daily. Even the 
physical layout is unfavorable to coop- 
eration, for German journalists wall 
themselves off from each other. Follow 
a reporter into his office and you may 
find that he goes to his own room, dic- 
tates his story to a secretary, and then 
sends the copy direct to the composing 
room. It may be his job to fill so many 
centimeters of space on a particular 
page. He does it without necessarily 
conferring with anybody. Or, with the 
traditional departmentalization of the 
German newspaper, “Politics” may be 
in one room, “Economics” next door, 
and “Culture” still farther down the 
hall. And, if the biggest story of the 
day is economic, and “Economics” has 
page four, then that is where the story 
goes. (By German custom, apparently, 
it is the paper that is sold, not news as 
such). 

Everywhere one misses the give and 
take, the free exchange of ideas, and the 
friendly competition that are so char- 
acteristic of any editorial operation in 
the United States. One misses the effi- 
ciency that has given rise to such func- 
tional devices as the horseshoe copy 
desk and batteries of rewrite men.’ Per- 
haps the thing that is emphasized is that 
news as we know it has never played 
much of a part in German journalism. 


UT one cannot pursue this topic 
without colliding with other major 
considerations. Any discussion of short- 
comings in editorial practice inevitably 
brings up the problem of recruiting and 


TAn implication that American editorial 
methods provide the only workable basis for 
a free and worthwhile oe is not intended. 
Denmark probably would suffice to disprove 
that. It may be suggested, however, that 
such methods are significant in a compari- 
son of the American press with that of a 
country which has made as many techno- 
logical pretensions as Germany has. 
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training personnel. And: one is always 
running into the graver problem of the 
German psycho-social inheritance. 

The American journalist who is out 
on ICD’s firing line, trying to induce 
Germans to get and print the news, 
finds that his troubles seldom come 
singly and seldom have simple rem- 
edies. An editor muffs a big story that 
would have been obvious to any Detroit 
office boy. Does he muff it because he 
lacks aptitude, because he lacks train- 
ing and experience, because there is no 
adequate German newspaper craft tra- 
dition to guide him, or because, being 
German, he simply cannot see things as 
he would if he had been reared in a dif- 
ferent mental climate? More often than 
not, it seems, every one of these reasons 
will apply. 

Our man on the firing line discovers 
that, despite his frequent exhortations 
in behalf of straight reporting, none of 
the German newspapermen under his 
tutelage is quite able to grasp the dif- 
ference between fact and opinion. Is 
this because none of them is a good edi- 
torial technician? Or is it because, in 
most German minds, fact and opinion 
are inextricably tangled up with each 
other? Affirmative answers on both 
counts are readily defensible and prob- 
ably unassailable. 

Since the Hitlerized Germany that fell 
before the Allies was probably as uni- 
fied as any nation ever has been, having 
killed, caged, or banished just about 
every visible manifestation of dissent, 
it clearly was no happy hunting ground 
for the recruiting of personnel for free 
newspapers. That enough men and 
women were found for the beginning 
that has been made in the U. S. Zone 
doubtless deserves rank among the oc- 
cupation’s most noteworthy accomplish- 
ments. 

Admittedly a man’s limitations have 
to be viewed in a kindlier light if he is 


doing an essential job that nobody else 
can or will do. With due regard for 
that, however, it may be said that weak- 
ness in personnel is more apparent at 
the top of the hastily erected German 
journalistic hierarchy than at the bot- 
tom. There are notable exceptions, but 
by American newspaper criteria, the li- 
censee who sits in the publisher’s seat 
is more often a problem child than is 
the young “volunteer” who hopes some 
day to be an editor. This is not merely 
because the licensee is so placed that 
his mistakes are more important; rather 
it is because he remains a creature of 
the circumstances that produced him. 

The licensee is typically a man out of 
Germany’s past, picked first of all be- 
cause he opposed Hitler and can be de- 
pended upon to advocate democracy. As 
a journalist, he is necessarily a man 
who for more than 12 years had no op- 
portunity to engage in his profession in 
Germany. His chief distinction as a 
newspaperman may be that he once 
published liberal tracts, or that he once 
defied a Nazi mob. 

Though he may be a democrat pure 
in heart, it does not necessarily follow 
that he knows much about news or 
newspapers. Too often, it seems, he has 
little of that objectivity of mind which 
we associate with sound editorship; too 
often his zeal for democracy has a re- 
ligious rather than a reasoned quality. 
True to the habit of his people, he has 
dedicated himself to a cause. His men- 
tal processes may be those of a German 
who heils democracy in the same way 
that other Germans heiled Hitler. 

The problem of age is readily ap- 
parent. A licensee who was 45 when 
Hitler rose to power is now in his 60s. 
But whether he was 45 or 30 in 1933, 
he belongs to a journalism which by our 
standards was already archaic when he 
learned it. If his newspapering is not 
of the kind that served the Hohenzol- 
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lerns, then it is of the kind that proved 
so ineffectual in resisting the Nazis. His 
training is that of a party-paper man 
rather than that of a news man.’ To 
him, what ICD’s men have to say about 
printing the news is often strange and 
incomprehensible. 


F IT is ironical that an agency en- 

trusted with the establishment of a 
free press should be called the Informa- 
tion Control Division, then it is still 
more ironical that one of the biggest 
problems of “control” has been that of 
inducing editors to use the freedom 
given them. 

Too many licensees, unfortunately, 
would be only too willing to have an 
appropriately badged American tell 
them what, when, and how to print. Too 
many are too reluctant to criticize their 
city or provincial officials editorially. 
That they not only may but are, at 
times, actually obligated to print news 
reflecting adversely upon the United 
States leaves them quite baffled. 

A German legislator, in a speech 
sharply critical of the zonal food pro- 
gram, charged that the per capita cal- 
orie ration was actually only X instead 
of the Y claimed by the Americans. 

A worried German editor sought out 
his ICD man. Here, in substance 
though not in transcript, is the ICD 
man’s version of the conference: 

“What'll I do?” 

“Print the news.” 

“But his ration figure is wrong.” 

“Print it anyway. Don’t report it as 
a fact but report the fact that he said 
it. Give both sides, of course. Check 


‘Any discussion of the barrenness of tra- 
ditional German journalism is likely to 
evoke the question, “What about the great 
liberal papers that Germany used to have?’ 
Pending somebody’s careful analysis of the 
content of those papers in the light of ~~ 
ent-day journalism, it seems reasonable to 
suggest that they were correctly defined as 
afreat liberal papers” rather than as great 

seminators of news. 
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with the American authorities and print 
their figure, too.” 

“You mean print both figures?” 

“Yes.” 

“But what will the German readers 
think?” 

“Oh, they'll probably think the Amer- 
icans are lying.” 

“And you still say I should print the 
story?” 

“Ves,” 

The German editor went away shak- 
ing his head in despair over the inscru- 
tability of the American mind. 

Since the licensees are what they are, 
for better or worse, and the Hitler era 
left no middle generation of German 
journalists, the part that youth must 
play is evident. 

Some of the handicaps under which 
young people in German journalism 
must work have already been pointed 
out: the lack of older Germans who can 
teach them very much about news- 
papers; the lack of any vigorous Ger- 
man journalistic craft tradition, par- 
ticularly with respect to news. 

To these disadvantages may be added, 
in most cases, malnutrition,’ unfit living 
quarters, and various other maladjust- 
ments and disruptions that accompany 
defeat in modern war. Add, too, that in 
their lives to date very few of these edi- 
torial apprentices have ever experi- 
enced what we would call normal liv- 
ing. Their schooling has been war- 
shortened and, because of the aberra- 
tions of National Socialism, lopsided. 

If Germany’s recent past has made 
editors and publishers hard to find, the 
same is true of cub reporters. From the 
German viewpoint, participation in the 
American-supervised free press experi- 
ment doubtless involves considerable so- 


%In a private letter, an American official 
reports, “The effects of the extrao’ 
summer of 1947 are now making them- 
selves felt, with a number of our editors 
fainting at their desks for lack of proper 
nourishment.” 
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cial nonconformity. Old or young, a 
man will hesitate before identifying 
himself with an enterprise which most 
of his fellow nationals regard as an 
alien innovation and which many regard 
as positively treasonable. In seeking 
youth for the papers of Germany, it has 
been necessary to look not only for the 
ability but also for the will and the 
courage to serve. 

Despite all these difficulties, some 
young Germans have accepted the chal- 
lenge. And, while making many mis- 
takes, they are demonstrating again that 
youth everywhere is its own greatest 
asset. 

In mid-summer of 1947, the Stars and 
Stripes was recruiting American soldier 
candidates for a school to be held Aug- 
ust 5-20 at Pfungstadt, Hesse. The pur- 
pose was to train and screen applicants 
for staff positions on the Stars and 
Stripes and various Army unit papers.” 
Just as the school was opening, the act- 
ing chief of ICD in the office of Military 
Government for Hesse wrote to the 
Army daily’s editor-in-chief: 

Probably the chief difficulty which this 
office has experienced in accomplishing 
its mission of establishing a democratic 
press in Germany has been obtaining and 
training suitable young German news- 
papermen who can fill out the lean ranks 
at the moment and provide a sound basis 
for future development when over-aged 
licensees retire. Particularly the task of 
acquainting these trainees with the most 


rudimentary principles of popular news- 
paper “make-up” has been most difficult. 


The value of part-time attendance at 
an American-conducted school of jour- 
nalism for even one or two Germans can 
hardly be overestimated in view of the 
paucity of training in this field and the 
urgent need for such training. . . . It 
may be assumed that the knowledge the 
observers would obtain would be passed 
on to other staff members of their news- 





The first Stars and Stripes school of this 
kind was conducted at Altdorf in 1946 by 
Max R. Grossman and Douglass W. Miller. 


papers and serve as a fertilizing element 
in the development of German training 
of journalists.” 


The editor-in-chief responded imme. 
diately. Arrangements completed by 
telephone enabled 20 young German 
editors and reporters to attend the Stars 
and Stripes school. The Hessian delega- 
tion was first on the scene, but soon all 
of the major subdivisions of the Zone 
were represented.” Young men and 
women were sent by the newspapers of 
1l cities and by DANA, the German 
wire service. It was an English-speak- 
ing group, with an OMG interpreter on 
hand to help. 

When the course ended, all who had 
shared in its management felt that a 
beginning had been made which, how- 
ever limited it might be in immediate 
results, pointed to significant future op- 
portunities. It left one with a sense of 
how much remained to be done. 

The young German newspapermen 
seemed sufficiently aware of their own 
professional limitations and those of 
their senior editors. Many times they 
expressed a wish that American text- 
books on make-up and other journal- 
istic subjects could be made available 
to them, that they could have more op- 
portunities to read our newspapers, and 
that some of them might even work for 
a while on American papers under an 
exchange fellowship system. 

Classroom discussions had a way of 
revealing how much cultural bedrock 
will have to be blasted away before 
German newspapers can attain journal- 
istic maturity. Sometimes a youngster 
would say, “I wish my licensee could 
hear you say that.” Another would ask, 
“Does a reporter have a right to make 
suggestions to his editorial superior?” 
Or, “How do American newspapers com- 





“Major Dietrich Schroeder to Lt. Col. Wil- 
liam G. Proctor, Aug. 5, 1947. 
“Editor & Publisher, Sept. 27, 1947, p. 28. 
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pel public officials to give them informa- 
tion?” And, in any discussion of the 
distinction between news and editorial 
opinion, someone was sure to say, “Yes, 
but the German readers want opinion in 
their news stories.” 

Thus youth, as well as history, re- 
minds us that our press institutions can- 
not take root in Germany overnight; 
that freedom of expression is not in- 
digenous to Germany; that the coun- 
try’s cultural inheritance is aggressively 
hostile to most American newspaper 
practices. 


IVING Germany a free press is 

necessarily inseparable from the 
big problem of making over the Ger- 
man people. Democratic papers may be 
expected to thrive as democracy thrives, 
in whatever degree the nation’s social 
thought and behavior can be changed 
by the printed word and other means. 
And if a real change is to be effected in 
a generation or two, our people in mili- 
tary government will need all the help 
they can get from our press, our uni- 
versities, and all of journalism’s cul- 
tural allies. 

ICD reported last June that public 
opinion surveys over 13 months indi- 
cated that an average of 47 per cent of 
the Germans in the U. S. Zone regarded 
Nazism as a good program poorly ad- 
ministered. A survey announced last 
December showed that less than half of 
the zonal population believed present- 
day Germans capable of democratic 
self-government.” And, belatedly, it 
was discovered that the new constitu- 
tions of Bavaria, Wurtemberg-Baden, 
and Greater Hesse all contained loop- 


Dect tees A. Morrow, New York Times, 
i9gDelbert Clark, New York Times, Nov. 16, 
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holes for abrogation of press freedom 
and other civil rights.“ 

Wherever one starts in an evaluation 
of the German press problem, he al- 
ways ends up with the psycho-social en- 
vironment. He finds that German valua- 
tions of things and ideas are quite dif- 
ferent from the valuations put upon 
them by Americans, Britons, or other 
western peoples who think more or less 
as we do. He learns that folk usages 
have ever so much to do with what men 
can write and read. 

Since the divergence of cultures that 
is involved has been centuries in the 
making, it admits of various explana- 
tions. Veblen, writing at the outbreak 
of World War I, stressed the lateness 
with which the Industrial Revolution 
had reached Germany. His thesis was 
that, because the country had played 
no consequential part in evolving the 
machine age but had tardily appro- 
priated it, ready-made, the matter-of- 
fact criteria of the workshop had had 
only a negligible effect upon German 
thinking.” Erich Fromm combined 
psychological and historical materials to 
explain the Nazi.“ Other explanations 
have ranged from the Nazis’ own unsci- 
entific race theories to physicians’ ef- 
forts to apply clinical techniques on a 
national scale. 

Whatever its basis is, there can be no 
doubt of the reality of the dissimilarity. 
An American newspaperman working 
with German newspapermen soon be- 
comes acutely aware of a cultural moat 
which, as yet, can only rarely be 
crossed. It is, perhaps, the thing that 
most emphasizes the importance of the 
job that needs to be done. 


“Thorstein Veblen, Imperial canary and 
the Industrial Revolution, (Macmillan, 1918). 


%Erich Fromm, Escape from Freedom 
(Farrar and Rinehart, 1941). 








JOURNALISM TEACHING 
A Forum for AATJ Members 


A New Approach to Teaching 
Courses in Editorial Writing 


OME YEARS ago a Pacific coast 

journalism instructor ventured the 
observation that the way for students 
to learn to turn out good editorials is 
for them to grow up. 

What he meant, of course, is that ma- 
turity is essential to editorial writing 
and that few students are mature. And 
he was right. 

The problem of the journalism 
teacher, therefore, is to devise a method 
of encouraging maturity, or some substi- 
tute for it, while the student is in col- 
lege, so that sound judgment and the 
learning of the techniques of news in- 
terpretation can go hand in hand. 

The answer is simple. By accident, 
we at Nevada stumbled upon it, and 
with results which turned editorial writ- 
ing into one of the most valuable and 
stimulating of our courses in jour- 
nalism. 

The successful editorial writer on a 
daily or weekly newspaper is a man of 
experience, acquaintance, maturity. 
When he sits down to write an editorial, 
he draws upon his accumulated knowl- 
edge for much of his information and 
most of his judgment. Background, a 
knowledge of most, if not all, of the per- 
tinent facts, is the first step toward 
sound editorial judgment. The editorial 
writer is a skilled writer, to be sure, but 





journalism 
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often little more able in expression than 
at least some advanced students in 
journalism. What he has that the jour. 
nalism student does not have, then, js 
chiefly social understanding. 

Now a student in college cannot, in 
a short while, grow up in the world as 
a whole; he can, however, build up his 
background rapidly in a few compars- 
tively simple public affairs, and in them 
achieve some semblance of understand- 
ing. 

That is what we at the University of 
Nevada discovered some time ago after 
feeling for many years that our course 
in editorial writing was serving a pur- 
pose but not its full purpose. In fact, 
for a couple of years, we abandoned the 
course entirely, as has been done by a 
number of institutions. 

We had been following the traditional 
line in teaching editorial writing. The 
idea was to write and write and write. 
To produce copy with abandon. To face 
the gaping editorial column and to fill 
it. While we were concerned greatly 
with what the student said, our chie! 
devotion was to how he said it and how 
fast he could turn out acceptable copy. 
And we developed some pretty facile 
writers. Their judgment, however, was 
only slightly above the level of an intel- 
ligent college student interested in pub 
lic affairs. 

While it was evident that a poor edi- 
torial writing course was better than 
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none, we still felt that an answer could 
be found to that baffling problem of 
lack of social maturity and judgment. 

And we did find it by giving the stu- 
dent the opportunity to build up back- 
ground while in college. We asked him 
to write only a few editorials, to write 
them about elementary public affairs 
within our own community and state, 
and to spend much time and study in 
investigation of them. In other words, 
we asked him to achieve a modicum of 
maturity in a few simple fields and on 
them to write editorials. 


TUDENTS in editorial writing at the 
University of Nevada are upper- 
classmen with two and a half or three 
and a half years of college behind them. 
Their intelligence, as checked by uni- 
versity tests, ranks in at least the upper 
quarter of their university class. They 
have been screened out from four or 
five times their number who started to 
study journalism as freshmen. Most of 
them are leaders in student affairs. 

In their previous years in journalism 
courses they have developed at least a 
fair facility in journalistic writing. They 
have a general knowledge of contem- 
porary affairs, since the study of the 
news itself is a required course in jour- 
nalism at the University of Nevada. 
About four-fifths of their college study 
has been in the liberal arts; journalism 
students at Nevada must become ac- 
quainted with the major fields of knowl- 
edge—language, literature, physical sci- 
ence, social science, and the aesthetics. 
All the seniors are working part time 
with a newspaper, a radio station, a 
national press association, or an adver- 
tising agency in the “journalism intern- 
ship” course. 

In short, they are superior persons 
who can write end who have a good gen- 
eral information and current affairs 
background. They are ripe to grow to 
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maturity and to express themselves 
soundly about the more elementary so- 
cial matters in their immediate environ- 
ment. 

At the first editorial writing class 
meeting, the students organize them- 
selves as a fictitious editorial council of 
the two daily papers published in Reno. 
All editorials are written supposedly for 
one of these papers, because they are 
read daily by the students. Each stu- 
dent carefully studies the editorial poli- 
cies of the two journals so that at all 
times he is familiar with their social at- 
titudes. 

In a vigorous give-and-take, the class 
editorial council decides upon a number 
of matters in the city or state which 
warrant editorial treatment. In this dis- 
cussion, and throughout the course, 
strong emphasis is put upon choice of 
contemporary affairs for comment. Some 
are banned by good taste, others by in- 
significance. In many, an _ editorial 
writer can contribute no social value. 
All students in the class prepare an edi- 
torial at the same time on each of the 
subjects chosen. 

The business of producing editorials 
then begins. At least a week of three 
class meetings, together with the stu- 
dent’s study time, is given to each edi- 
torial, and never more than ten edi- 
torials are produced by the student dur- 
ing the semester. Here is the idea of at- 
taining maturity in a limited time and 
giving a sound reaction to it. 

The first two class meetings of the 
week are in the form of editorial coun- 
cil meetings. For the first one, each stu- 
dent digs up what information he can 
from personal or documentary sources 
familiar to him. He surveys the subject 
to find out what it is all about—to 
gather the fundamental facts and to de- 
fine the basic issues. Here, of course, is 
a job of covering public affairs. Stu- 
dents who have had the course in the 
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reporting of public affairs are already 
somewhat familiar with this kind of in- 
vestigation. 

In building up background, the ad- 
vantage of education for journalism in a 
small community of varied public affairs 
and in an institution with small classes 
is most evident. Nevada editorial writ- 
ing classes rarely exceed fifteen students 
and a dozen is more common. Reno is a 
friendly community, and the leaders in 
public affairs in the city are glad to 
help this small group of students in- 
dividually to get the facts and points of 
view about basic local issues. 

Armed with facts and opinions, the 
students gather for their first editorial 
council meeting. Each reports on the 
information he has unearthed and the 
viewpoints he has bumped into. Usual- 
ly by this time he has formed the begin- 
nings of a conviction. On the bases of 
their studies, the other students in the 
class substantiate or challenge his state- 
ments. Vigorous debate ensues, with the 
instructor acting only as chairman to 
keep order and to direct the discussion 
into profitable channels. Out of the 
give-and-take comes a general under- 
standing of the subject—a review of the 
most fundamental facts and a resolving 
of basic issues. Often tentative solu- 
tions of the public affairs problem are 
suggested. Many doubts arise, and dis- 
cussion reveals the need for further in- 
vestigation. To run down these new 
leads, students volunteer for or are as- 
signed further digging. 

At the second class editorial council 
meeting, each student reports what new 
evidence he has uncovered and discus- 
sion sharpens the issue. Pooling of the 
resources of the entire class lays a fair 
foundation for a sound reaction to an 
elementary social problem. The student 
is now ready to begin writing his edi- 
torial. 
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T ONE or the other of these ej. 
torial council meetings on each 
subject, it is not uncommon to have ip 
some specialist in the matter under dis. 
cussion to make a talk and to answer 
students’ questions. Last year, for ex. 
ample, one of the subjects was the need 
of the state government for additional 
revenue. The secretary of the Nevada 
Taxpayers’ Association met with the 
class for an hour, as did the secretary 
of the State Tax Commission, the two 
best informed men in Nevada on this 
pressing problem. Also last year, the 
university debate team was invited to 
discuss before the editorial writing class 
a subject under consideration. While 
some university professors are asked to 
talk, most speakers come from off the 
campus. Sometimes especially well in- 
formed newspapermen are invited. On 
the more important issues, a third edi- 
torial council meeting is held. 

Then the students write their edi- 
torials, with freedom of point of view 
and conclusion, always bearing in mind, 
however, the social attitudes of the two 
Reno dailies, for which all class edi- 
torials are written. In writing, students 
are expected to follow established edi- 
torial style and structure. While en- 
phasis is put upon interesting writing, 
still greater stress is given accuracy, 
thoroughness, and logical thinking. 
Since writing is in good part thinking, 
and the students have been considering 
the topic for a week, the actual produc- 
tion of the editorial is much simplified. 
Adequate attention can be given to 
“saying it right.” 

The student brings his editorial to 
the last council meeting on each sub- 
ject. There the instructor reads the edi- 
torials aloud. Now acting as critics, not 
as creators, the students point out logi- 
cal or illogical reasoning, inaccuracies, 
qualities of expression, structural char- 
acteristics, and other pertinent matters. 





Teaching of Editorial Writing 


Depending somewhat upon the cir- 
cumstances, the student editorials are 
usually creditable pieces of work. Many 
compare favorably with those in an 
average newspaper. Some have been 
used by newspapers in the state. 

At the end of the semester, the stu- 
dent prepares, without the benefit of the 
editorial council meeting and entirely 
on his own, his “editorial of editorials.” 
This piece, also on a local subject but 
different for each student, is the stu- 


terested and into which they can put 
their enthusiasm. Toward this end, the 
first subject is in the field of higher ed- 
ucation related in some way to the Uni- 
versity of Nevada. Last year, for ex- 
ample, it dealt with the problem of the 
veteran as a college student. 

Other public affairs considered in re- 
ent years include the shortage of 
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school teachers, socialized medicine, the 
irrigation ditch menace in Reno, the 
state hospital for mental diseases, pre- 
marital physical examinations, and 
similar subjects. Opportunity is also 
given students to write an editorial or 
two on a non-local subject, but these 
are thrown in merely to give variety. 

In addition to writing editorials, mem- 
bers of the class read several books on 
influencing public opinion and analyze 
the editorials of a number of news- 
papers and magazines. 

Besides learning to write editorials, 
the students gain much facility in in- 
vestigative methods, get used to meet- 
ing people, develop skill in careful writ- 
ing, learn the methods of determining 
editorial policy, and achieve an idea of 
community organization and function- 
ing. 

There is nothing revolutionary in this 
approach to editorial writing. It is just 
giving journalism students a chance to 
grow up in some public affairs while in 
college. 





Contents of Nieman Reports for April 


The contents of Nieman Reports for July (Vol. II, No. 3) will include the fol- 
lowing articles: 


“The Hallmark of a Profession,” by Vannevar Bush. 

“The Story of Consul Reeves of Macao,” by Robert Shaplen. 
“The Press and Its Critics,” by Walter Waggoner. 

“The National Editorial Writers Conference,” by Rebecca Gross. 
“The Cherokee Phoenix,” by Charles Gilmore. 

“The South’s Civil Rights Problem,” by Thomas Sancton. 

“The Newspaper’s Blind Spot,” by Nathan Robertson. 

“Pre-Fab Editorials—by E. Hofer & Son,” by Louis M. Lyons. 


Nieman Reports is published quarterly by the Society of Nieman Fellows at 
44 Holyoke House, Cambridge, Mass. The subscription price is $4 a year. 
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Late City Eprtion. By Joseph G. Herz- 
berg and Members of the New York 
Herald Tribune Staff. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 1947. ix + 282 


pp. $3. 


INCERITY and honesty are the hall- 
marks of this book. It is the work 
of the city editor and 28 other staff 
men who have helped to establish the 
Herald Tribune’s high standing and rep- 
utation. Since that newspaper is an in- 
telligent, mature, and responsible jour- 
nal, it is not surprising that the men 
and women who produce it write soberly 
and sensibly about their journalistic ac- 
tivities. The quality of genuineness 
shines through the Herzberg volume. 
The tone of the book is an indication 
of how far journalism has progressed in 
a few decades. Late City Edition con- 
tains no febrile dramatization of a re- 
porter’s task. No sob-sister emerges to 
tell glamorous tales of sleuthing and 
slumming in quest of the human inter- 
est story. The managing editor talks 
quietly about news policy and the prin- 
ciples of news interpretation, and Mr. 
Herzberg himself, editor of the volume, 
belies the romantic picture of a city 
editor. After reading his essay, I think 
of him as a calm craftsman who doesn’t 
raise his voice from one day to the next. 
There are no clouds of glory sur- 
rounding a mythical knight errant for- 
eign correspondent, at least in the view 
of Joseph Barnes, who does the chapter 
on foreign reporting. The correspond- 
ent is described as a mature and hard- 
working individual who cherishes “mis- 
givings” about the nature of his job in 
a world torn by competing ideologies. 
This may jar the layman who thinks of 
Hitchcock’s cinema version of a reck- 
less and engaging news narrator in a 
foreign land, but it is a truer portrait. 
Since the reader will find no Gene 
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Fowlers or Charles Chapins recounting 
newspaper legends, he may leave the 
book with a sense of disappointment, 
but the Herzberg volume is a good anti- 
dote to The Front Page and Five Star 
Final. The layman who reads it will 
understand that journalism is a respon- 
sible and serious pursuit and that it re- 
quires on the level of the Herald Trib- 
une, intelligence, educational back- 
ground, and a high sense of public 
spirit. 

This reviewer confesses to a special 
liking for Mr. Barnes’ comment on for- 
eign reporting, Geoffrey Parsons’ chap- 
ter on “The Editorial Page,” and 
George Cornish’s comment on the tasks 
of a managing editor. In some ways the 
Barnes’ chapter is the most penetrating 
one in the book. 

The Herald Tribune foreign editor in 
a relatively short compass makes some 
valid criticism of present practice. For- 
eign reporters, he says, are seldom well 
enough educated for the job they do. 
They operate as a fraternity and “their 
reporting suffers from insufficient com- 
petition as much as from the short mem- 
ories of their readers.” This comment 
also bears repeating: 


[The United States] has fewer news- 
papers maintaining an independent 
foreign news service than at any time 
in recent history. . . . There is little 
doubt that many publishers have been 
trying so zealously to spot a trend 
toward isolationism that they stand 
in grave danger of creating one. 


Mr. Barnes discusses the changes 
since World War I of the technical 
problems of reporting. Fast transport 
in the shape of fast airplanes has al- 
tered the 19 century tradition that a 
foreign correspondent settled in one 
foreign country, learned its culture and 
language, and became a real expert on 
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that country’s behavior and its prob- 
lems. 

Like all volumes written by a large 
group of writers, this book in point of 
quality has peaks and depressions. Fitz- 
hugh Turner writes most interestingly 
on possible journalistic changes that 
will follow television, facsimile, and 
FM. Bert Andrews, who won the Hey- 
wood Broun prize, contributes a dis- 
appointing chapter on Washington re- 
porting, which isn’t up to his real stand- 
ard. “The Obituary” by Richard G. 
West is excellent. Murray Snyder adds 
little to our knowledge of political re- 
porting. 

The contributions as a group are of 
value to the several types of readers 
who will seek out the volume: lay read- 
ers, newspapermen, journalism teachers 
and students. Mr. Herzberg has modest- 
ly remarked that Late City Edition “pre- 
sents the newspaper as it is. . . . There 
is no attempt to build up newspapers as 
paragons of virtue.” Neither is there 
an attempt to lend false enchantment to 
the work of today’s newspaperman. 

RapH D. Casey 


University of Minnesota 


* + 


1,000 Americans. By George Seldes. 
New York: Boni and Gaer. 1947. 
viii + 312 pp. $3. 


R. SELDES again has presented re- 
viewers with the task of evaluating 
one of his distorted appraisals—this 
time of a group of 1,000 men—mostly 
unnamed—supposed to control the des- 
tiny of the United States. Included in 
the group are all the magazine and 
newspaper publishers, owners of radio 
stations, banks, and manufacturing con- 
cerns whose names Seldes has cited be- 
fore. 
Overlooked as a power in American 
affairs are the more than 10,000,000 


little capitalists with stockholders’ vot. 
ing privilege to change corporations if 
they wish. Overlooked, too, is the fact 
that all of these millions heartily ap. 
prove of dividends, just as do the “1,000 
rulers.” 

One sees no evidence that Mr. Seldes 
attempted to be objective in his judg. 
ments and citations. On page one, in 
speaking of the findings of a Senate Mo- 
nopoly Investigation Committee on the 
influence of 200 non-financial corpora. 
tions and on the growth of monopoly 
from 1940 to 1947, Mr. Seldes says, 
“... but again the public heard little 
about this because perhaps 49,000,000 
copies of the daily press’ issue of 50, 
000,000 did not contain the news.” 

Anyone who has done research in the 
daily press knows that Mr. Seldes’ 
search did not extend far enough to 
warrant such statement for a single 
issue, ignoring the other 2,550 days in 
that period. 

Instances of unbalanced evidence 
number into the scores, making it diff- 
cult to take Mr. Seldes’ work seriously. 
His method of presentation is much like 
that of Upton Sinclair in his almost for- 
gotten Brass Check. Practically the en- 
tire newspaper press with a few excep- 
tions, such as the Christian Science 
Monitor and the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat, fall under his indictment, as do 
large sections of the general magazines. 

Among charges against the daily 
press are these: “If we had an honest 
press, the St. Lawrence development 
would have been completed years ago”; 
and “for twenty years the present writer 
has published irrefutable proof that the 
force Jefferson believed higher than gov- 
ernment is actually a commercial, pros- 
tituted, irresponsible, falsifying agency, 
actually an enemy of the American peo- 
ple.” (p. 235) 

The monthly magazines are particu- 
larly condemned. Among the worst of- 
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fenders are Reader’s Digest, Cosmopoli- 
tan, American Magazine, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Good Housekeeping, Woman's 
Home Companion, and McCall’s—prac- 
tically the entire group of topflight mag- 
azines. The weekly magazines fare bet- 
ter. On Seldes’ blacklist are Time, 
Newsweek, Life, Collier’s, Saturday 
Evening Post, and Liberty. 

Mr. Seldes adds nothing new to his 
twisted theses expressed in earlier 
works: that any item omitted from print 
was necessarily suppressed; that this 
suppression was ordered by the adver- 
tisers or some other phase of “big busi- 
ness”; that “big business” is always 
evil; and that the American people are 
uniformly betrayed by the press and by 
the nature of “big business.” 

No mention is made of the increasing 
standard of living in America, that ex- 
perienced reporters, linotypers, etc., in 
increasing numbers earn from $75 to 
$100 weekly and up, and that nearly all 
workers in this field are very much in- 
terested in perpetuating capitalism be- 
cause of the rewards they get or hope to 
get. In short, at no point does Mr. Sel- 
des present a rounded picture. 

The book’s claim to accuracy rests 
upon a “documentation” that often is 
spurious, inasmuch as a very large part 
of it is mere opinion given before this 
or that congressional committee, and 
hence is frequently as biased as Mr. 
Seldes’ own point of view. 

It is not possible to mention all the 
columnists, publishers, reporters, news- 
papers, politicians, and business men 
condemned by Seldes; nor all the asso- 
ciations charged with being fascist. 
Among the enemies of American ways 
completely ignored by Mr. Seldes are 
Communism and Communists. 

A far more telling and acute ap- 
praisal of the press might be brought to- 
gether from the addresses of editors and 
publishers at their various meetings. 


Such a work because of its source would 
in the long run stand a far greater 
chance of improving American journal- 
ism than this jaundiced appraisal. 

The greatest worth of this book seems 
to be as a source for master’s thesis sub- 
jects. This reviewer recommends it to 
journalism libraries for that reason. 
Listed in the appendices are the 13 most 
powerful families in America, the 12 
super rulers of industry, the 8 biggest 
banks, 45 of the biggest corporations, a 
list of the 10 “worst newspapers,” etc. 

Georce L. Birp 


Syracuse University 


* # # 


Tue Necro Newspaper. By Vishnu V. 
Oak. Published by the author, Box 5, 
Xenia, Ohio. 1948. 170 pp. $2.50. 


R. VISHNU V. OAK, a member of 

the social science faculty at Wil- 
berforce University in Ohio, has cer- 
tain definite and confirmed objections 
to the manner in which Negro news- 
papers have been functioning. He has 
been reading and writing for these pa- 
pers for a long time and does not come 
by his strictures over-night. There is no 
subtlety about the way the author sets 
forth these objections in this book. 

The first 35 pages are devoted to 
“critical evaluations” of the Negro 
newspaper, favorable (12 pages) and 
unfavorable (23 pages). The last sec- 
tion is given over to a list of 11 “sug- 
gestions for improvement.” In-between 
are four sections concerned with the 
size, circulation, and business activities 
of these organs, their newsgathering 
and typographical practices, and a 
brief sketch of the 121-year-old Negro 
press in this country. 

The author’s captiousness is para- 
mount throughout the discussion, and 
he makes no substantial claims for sys- 
tematic journalistic research. The in- 
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tention was never otherwise, for he 
states in the foreword: “I could find no 
way of being honest with myself and at 
the same time serviceable to the future 
of the Negro business except hy being 
critical.” 

The 11 recommendations for im- 
provement point to the nature of the 
author’s objections, abbreviated as fol- 
lows: (1) departmentalize the news; 
(2) if dailies can classify news, so can 
weeklies; (3) espouse local issues; (4) 
use more follow-up stories; (5) lessen 
the sensational; (6) answer mail 
promptly; (7) don’t sell out to politics; 
(8) clean out bias and personal opin- 
ion from news columns; (9) use only 
fresh news; (10) don’t “lift” stories, 
and (11) pay your contributors. 

The author’s personal study of 66 
newspapers would have been somewhat 
more useful to the reader if the find- 
ings had been tabulated and made 
available for checking against the con- 
clusions and generalizations. There 
could be more sifting of some of his 
impressions; there could be far more 
documentation than there is. But it 
must be observed that Dr. Oak is plod- 
ding a land where accuracy and quality 
of data still await realization at the 
hands of patient investigators. 

For those unfamiliar with today’s 
names and figures in the Negro news- 
paper industry there are in the appen- 
dices a selective bibliography, a direc- 
tory of newspapers and magazines, and 
a list of newsgathering agencies. 

The Negro Newspaper is the first of 
a series of three volumes on the Negro 
Entrepreneur. 

ARMISTEAD Scott PRIDE 
Lincoln University 


os 
Contract has been closed for the 


publication of the Saturday Evening 
Post “Case Histories” in book form. 


THe Waywarp Pressman. By A. J. 
Liebling. New York: Doubleday & 
Co. 1948. 284 pp. $2.95. 


EACHERS of journalism who have 

been irked by the panegyrical litera. 
ture in their field may find in this book 
a helpful counter-irritant. If so, the as- 
sistance to them will lie in the wealth of 
anecdotal material relating to their pro- 
fession. The irritation, if one experi- 
ences it, will be softened by the good 
humor pervading this criticism of the 
daily press. 

Approximately one-third of the work 
traces Mr. Liebling’s story from school 
days until his “Professional Career 
Ends.” (He “used to be a newspaper- 
man.”) Another substantial part is de- 
voted to reprints of “The Wayward 
Press” from the New Yorker. The bio- 
graphical portion emphasizes the jobs 
and incidents rather than the man. The 
reprints have the merit of specific com- 
plaints. 

His forays on schools of journalism 
should disillusion some teachers about 
the prospects of basking in the glory of 
their former students’ achievements. 
Who knows whether an unusually ar- 
ticulate protege will apply his training 
later by inditing a fun-poking thesis to 
show that his teacher flunked the 
course? This Pulitzer school alumnus 
says that “a course in journalism is the 
the last place to look for journalistic 
education.” In his opinion, the Colum- 
bia school “had all the intellectual stat- 
us of a training school for future em- 
ployees of the A. & P.” Of course, the 
school can point out his own success as 
an indication of the training. If he 
credits primarily the Sunday staff of the 
New York World (he liked the World), 
it happens that at least one guiding 
hand in that department at the time had 
been trained in another journalism 


school. 
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Somehow, perhaps with more than 
usual native aptitude, he learned how 
to turn a phrase—with barbs in it. One 
understands why he thinks highly of 
William Cobbett. 

Among the more enjoyable “way- 
ward” articles is his defense of Edward 
Kennedy’s release of the story of the 
German surrender at Reims. Another, 
about the newspaper-delivery truck 
drivers’ strike in New York, reports 
amusingly but not logically: “Reading 
newspapers had turned out to be one 
of the habits, like gum-chewing, that 
have no really deep hold; people found 
they could take them or leave them 
alone.” How many necessities could be 
left alone if we had no means to ob- 
tain them. 

He has a great deal of fun at the ex- 
pense of specific newspapers and of sev- 
eral departments within papers. Even 
obituaries are given a severe overhaul- 
ing. He is deeply concerned about free- 
dom of the press, including more free- 
dom of “papers within papers,” the edi- 
torials published at space rates. He 
believes that daily papers backed by 
labor unions, citizens’ organizations, 
and possibly “political parties yet un- 
born” might serve well as controls on 
the profit-making daily press. 

Whatever the need for a new and in- 
dependent agency to appraise the press 
annually, as recommended by the Com- 
mission on Freedom of the Press, there 
has been no dearth of criticism of daily 
newspapers. This book is one of the 
more striking recent examples. One 
wonders whether the need is primarily 
in other branches of the “press”—ra- 
dio, motion pictures, magazines, and 
books—as defined by the commission. 
Perhaps the big dailies should turn 
some of their abler staff members loose 
on critiques of the magazines. 

Greorce E. Simmons 
Tulane University 
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History oF MacazINe PUBLISHING IN 
Austrauia. By Frank S. Greenop. 
Sydney: K. G. Murray Publishing 
Co. 1947. x + 300 pp. I11. $5. 


HIS is a useful contribution to the 

literature of journalism. The au- 
thor is editor-in-chief of a group of 
magazines published by K. G. Murray, 
of Sydney. His research into the de- 
velopment of Australian periodicals re- 
lates them to the history of Australia 
itself and, to a limited extent, to the 
history of the newspaper press. 

The first settlers arrived in Australia 
from Britain in 1796. The first news- 
paper appeared in 1803; the first mag- 
azine in 1821—both at Sydney, ever the 
largest city and the chief publishing 
center. Melbourne, to the south, now 
the second city in size, also became a 
center of special importance in the 
world of print. 

Every form of publishing faced diffi- 
culties for many years in Australia. Not 
until 1841 did the first newspaper, the 
Sydney Gazette, become a daily—the 
first in the colony. George Howe, who 
had placed the Gazette on solid ground, 
also sponsored (although he did not 
edit) the first magazine. That was the 
Australian Magazine, started in 1821 
and continued for about a year. It was 
the first of five periodicals to bear the 
name, the last expiring in 1902 after its 
second issue. 

A great many magazines were started 
between 1821 and 1860, but few of 
them lasted more than briefly. A good 
deal of material was reprinted from 
British publications, because Austra- 
lian writers were few, difficult to per- 
suade to make contributions, and gen- 
erally undistinguished. Inept business 
direction also contributed to the failure 
of some publications. Distribution was 
handicapped, and the potential reader- 
audience was small, at best. 
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With one exception, no periodical 
started before 1860 lasted beyond that 
date. The exception was the Melbourne 
Punch, established in 1855 (as an adap- 
tation of London Punch) and continu- 
ing until 1924—the longest span of life 
for any Australian publication up to 
that time. It brought a more sophisti- 
cated type of material to its readers 
than had been available previously in 
local periodicals. 

The year 1860 marked the beginning 
of a new era, in a number of ways, for 
Australia’s press, but even by 1870 
there was only one monthly magazine in 
the country. Most periodicals were 
weeklies, frequently adjuncts of the 
newspaper press, and the weekly re- 
mains as the most popular type. The 
Sydney Morning Herald and the Mel- 
bourne Age, two leading newspapers, 
helped foster better writing in the 
colony and to improve, by indirection, 
the quality of the periodical press. Able 
Australian writers became more numer- 
ous and better printing and engraving 
and color work gave a more attractive 
appearance to the publications. Austra- 
lian editions of London publications 
and, later, of U. S. publications offered 
a form of competition that had a tonic 
effect on locally-produced periodicals. 
Advertising volume increased and circu- 
lation prices were reduced, under im- 
proved business direction, so that a 
number of publications became pros- 
perous and well established. 

Not until well after 1900, however, 
did what Mr. Greenop calls “creative 
editing” bring Australian magazine pub- 
lishing into a period of solid success. 
In the period of World War I and in 
the years following, some of the period- 
icals came into the hands of skilled edi- 
tors and competent management, with 
resulting products equal to the best in 
quality. Since 1933, particularly, the 
author indicates, magazines of real sig- 


nificance have developed in the Com. 
monwealth. 

In the last hundred pages of the 
book, dealing particularly with mag. 
azine publishing in Australia since 
1900, Mr. Greenop presents many para- 
graphs of informed critical analysis, 
His observations on the reasons for the 
success or failure of periodicals, based 
in part upon personal knowledge of 
publishing problems, are of special in- 
terest and value. The earlier portion of 
the book, treating developments more or 
less chronologically, is packed with in- 
formation. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that the threads of the story be- 
come rather tangled for a reader lack- 
ing previous knowledge of Australia and 
its publishing history. 

Rosert W. Desmonp 
University of California 


* + 


MEMORANDA OF EviIDENCE SUBMITTED 
TO THE Royat CoMMISSION ON THE 
Press. Anon. London: His Majesty's 
Stationery Office. 1947 and 1948. 
262 pp. 15s. 9d. 


HIS collection of documents, for- 
mal statements prepared in re- 
sponse to questionnaires distributed 
during 1947 by the Royal Commission 
on the Press, is the most searching 
study of journalism in the United King- 
dom since the appearance of the PEP 
Report on the British Press, in 1938. 
Five memoranda are included, each 
representing replies from the group or 
groups named in the individual titles. 
The material fills 262 double-column 
pages, 814 by 1314 inches in size, close- 
ly printed but entirely legible. Each 
memorandum forms a unit, and any 
one—or all—may be obtained at the 
price indicated from His Majesty’s Sta- 
tionery Office, York House, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2, or through orders 
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placed with a bookstore. The five mem- 
oranda, with their individual prices, 
are titled as follows: 


1. The National Union of Journalists. 

1947. 1s. 6d. 

2. The Institute of Journalists. 1947. 9d. 
3. Replies to Questionnaire (N.C. 1). 

Addressed to Publishers of News- 

papers and Periodicals. 1947. 10s. 

I. Replies to Questionnaire A.1 Ad- 
dressed to Associations of News- 

aper Proprietors. 

II. Replies to Questionnaire A.2 Ad- 
dressed to Associations of Edi- 
tors. 

Ill. Further Replies to Questionnaire 
N.C.1 Addressed to Newspaper 
Publishers. 1947. 2s. 

. Memorandum by the Advertising 
Association. 

. Replies to Questionnaire B.1 Ad- 
dressed to Advertisers. 

. Replies to Questionnaire B.2 Ad- 
dressed to Advertising Agents. 
1948. Is. 6d. 


These dotuments present a great 
mass of data not previously available 
concerning the British press. Making 
allowance for bias on the part of the 
various respondents, the material still 
throws a great deal of light on the or- 
ganization and conduct of newspapers, 
magazines and journalistic societies in 
the United Kingdom. 

The Royal Commission on the Press 
was set up early in 1947, following ac- 
tion taken by the House of Commons 
late in 1946. House action was insti- 
gated by certain Labor Party members 
of Parliament who were themselves 
nudged by the National Union of Jour- 
nalists, an old trade union organization. 
These members took the view that mo- 
nopoly ownership of the press in Brit- 
ain was endangering the quality of in- 
formation available to the people, and 
was driving smaller publications out of 
existence. Certain newspaper owners, 
in particular, were regarded as exercis- 
ing undue influence over public opinion, 
by reason of the number and circulation 
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of their publications, and through the 
use they were charged with making of 
those publications to further their per- 
sonal ideas and purposes. 

The titles of the five memoranda indi- 
cate the organizations to which ques- 
tionnaires were addressed, and from 
which replies were received. Since the 
N.U.J. had made the original charges, 
it is logical that its submission of evi- 
dence should stand first on the list. This 
memorandum presents the case against 
the publishers. The N.U.J. asserts that 
four principal owner-groups control 
more than one-third of the 116 daily 
newspapers, plus 52 weeklies, in the 
United Kingdom. The charges refer to 
the decline in the number of publica- 
tions, directives to editors, blacklists, in- 
accuracy and distortion in news presen- 
tation, the influence of industry and ad- 
vertisers upon policy. The second mem- 
orandum, submitted by the Institute of 
Journalists, is more moderate in tone. 

Memorandum 3, evidence submitted 
by publishers of newspapers and peri- 
odicals, bulks larger than the other four 
memoranda combined. In some 170 
pages, the publishers reply to 52 ques- 
tions—some of them in several parts, 
and one stemming from the published 
materials of the Hutchins Commission 
on Freedom of the Press in the United 
States. These replies, as well as those 
contained in Memoranda 4 and 5, pre- 
sent the views of management and of 
advertisers. In general, they contest the 
original charges contained in Memoran- 
dum 1. 

It would be impractical, in limited 
space, even to try to indicate the most 
interesting or important aspects of this 
presentation of material. For those 
aware of the importance of the British 
press, the entire publication is signifi- 
cant and certainly informative. Quite 
aside from the possibility that the Brit- 
ish investigation may foreshadow some- 
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thing of the sort in the United States, 
on a more official level than that of the 
Hutchins Commission, these Memoran- 
da contain data of utmost value in ref- 
erence to the British press. 

Rosert W. Desmonp 
University of California 
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Georce Horace LorimMER AND THE SAT- 
urDAY Eventnc Post. By John Teb- 
bel. New York: Doubleday and:Com- 
pany. xii + 335 pp. $4. 


T LAST the wish of thousands to 
know more about the man who 
built the Saturday Evening Post into a 
great periodical can be satisfied. John 
Tebbel has written a book which is not 
only a well-rounded biography of a man 
who “left an indelible mark upon his 
times,” but also social history at its 
best—the story of the making of a mag- 
azine which aptly describes itself as 
“An American Institution.” 

Who was this man “whom nine Presi- 
dents of the United States recognized as 
the potent spokesman for a sizeable bloc 
of voters, and upon whom thousands of 
writers, both famous and unknown, 
looked as a god to whose Olympus 
every creator of prose aspired”? How 
did he become “the articulate voice of 
millions, the purveyor of entertainment, 
advice, and political sentiment to a con- 
siderable body of Americans”? What 
was his technique for making the Post 
“one of the most successful and signifi- 
cant magazines in the history of Amer- 
ican letters”? 

The answers to these and similar 
questions are to be found in the more 
than 300 pages which comprise Mr. 
Tebbel’s study—his answers, and those 
of others who were intimately associated 
with Mr. Lorimer. It is apparent, not 
merely from his prefatory statement but 
from the body of the book, that Mr. 


Tebbel had access, through correspond- 
ence, interviews, and other primary 
sources, to a behind-the-scenes picture 
of the editor, which intensifies tremen- 
dously the realism and fascination of 
his interpretation. 

Mr. Tebbel stresses the point that 
from the moment Mr. Lorimer took over 
the Post, in 1899, he knew exactly what 
he wanted to make of the periodical. 
“It was to be a magazine without class, 
clique, or sectional editing, but intended 
for every adult in America’s . . . popu- 
lation. He meant to edit it for the 
whole United States.” As his successor, 
Wesley Stout, put it, “He set out to 
interpret America to itself, always read- 
ably, but constructively.” 

In the accomplishment of these goals, 
Mr. Lorimer had a definite technique. 
Although he had many competent as- 
sistants, he kept his eye on the entire 
operation of the magazine. He was com- 
pletely in command. “It was typical of 
Lorimer’s thoroughness as an editor,” 
writes Mr. Tebbel, “that he not only 
supervised the art but initialed all 
make-up and every illustration in the 
book.” He also wrote and supervised 
much of the promotion for the magazine 
on the ground that “the editor, knowing 
the merchandise better than anyone else, 
[is] the logical man to tell the story.” 

Editors, of necessity, have to read a 
great deal. Lorimer was voracious in 
his capacity for words. “When dark- 
ness sent him indoors, he began his 
reading,” writes Mr. Tebbel, “which 
averaged a hundred thousand words of 
manuscript a night.” Finishing this por- 
tion of his reading about midnight, “he 
retired to bed with a book—occasionally 
a novel, but more often something on 
economics or a biography—and read un- 
til one or two in the morning.” 

When Mr. Lorimer died soon after re- 
signing from the editorship in 1936, 
there was a great outpouring of eulogies 
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by newspapers, large and small; liter- 
ary figures, statesmen, professional and 
business leaders, and the rank and file 
of Post subscribers. None summed up 
the situation better, or more in keeping 
with the spirit of Mr. Tebbel’s book, 
than the New York Herald Tribune: 


It is not too much to say that George 
Horace Lorimer was the most notable edi- 
tor of our times. . . . Since the war, it 
has been the custom in certain quarters 
to speak disparagingly of some of the 
things in which Mr. Lorimer believed. 
It was said that his magazine was fearful 
of the facts of life; that it was old- 
fashioned; that it was an apologist for 
big business; that it lacked what was 
known as an alert social consciousness; 
and that, in general, it printed second- 
rate literature. We suspect that much of 
this is nonsense. Mr. Lorimer was a busi- 
nessman; he wanted his magazine to 
prosper. If it is wrong to be clean and 
respectable, then Mr. Lorimer was wrong. 

Joun E. Drewry 


University of Georgia 
* * # 


GoLpEN Muttitupes. By Frank Luther 
Mott. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
1947. 357 pp. $5. 


RANK MOTT’S name on the spine 

of a journalistic history is synony- 
mous with stupendous richness in fact. 
A History of American Magazines, his 
Pulitzer prize-winner, frightens you with 
its painstaking detail; American Jour- 
nalism is almost as overpowering. One 
marvels that a man running a school of 
journalism, teaching in it, and carrying 
a dozen ancillary responsibilities can do 
a tenth of the work such books demand. 
Golden Multitudes, “the story of best 
sellers in the United States,” continues 
the pattern. Its pages are packed with 
fact. But Golden Multitudes has some- 
thing its predecessors haven’t: It’s a 
book with Frank Mott himself in it. Dr. 
Mott’s friends and acquaintances know 
him for his good humor, his stories, his 


geniality; and this book reflects all 
these characteristics. It’s as though its 
author had done the job as much for 
fun as for historical record; he makes 
it a story-telling book, and his own per- 
sonality shines through every page. Per- 
haps Golden Multitudes isn’t as impor- 
tant as the history of magazines or that 
of newspapers—it hardly ranks with 
them in broad usefulness. But it’s a lot 
more pleasant reading. 

This is not to say that the book lacks 
useful content. If one accepts its defi- 
nition of what a best seller is (any book 
whose sales equal one per cent of 
United States population in the decade 
in which the book is published )—cer- 
tainly it’s the tightest definition to 
which this amorphous term has been 
tied—he’ll find in the book a 300-year 
history with most of the relevant an- 
swers. It’s a history of general read- 
ing—bibles, prayer-books, hymnals, al- 
manacs, cookbooks, “doctor-books,” 
textbooks, dictionaries, and manuals are 
omitted. Within these limitations, it of- 
fers all the information any reasonable 
student might ask. 

What are the best sellers? Dr. Mott 
lists in his appendix 324 books that 
meet his requirements (it took a sale 
of 1,000 copies to make the list before 
1690, 1,300,000 copies in the 1940s). He 
also provides a list of the 21 books 
“which occupy a kind of best seller 
heaven” — books whose sales in the 
United States have reached more than 
2,000,000 copies. Only seven of these 
have been published since 1900; one, 
Mother Goose, goes back to 1719. Only 
two are not narrative of one kind or an- 
other: Wendell Willkie and Dale Car- 
negie are their authors. 

As I’ve said, I like the fact that the 
book is jammed with stories. The story 
about the questionable legend of the 
30,000,000 sales of In His Steps, for ex- 
ample; the chapter on Mrs. Stowe’s 
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“Tliad of the blacks”; many others. I 
like also Dr. Mott’s relation of books 
to the social backgrounds against which 
they must be seen to be understood. 

Especially valuable are the conclud- 
ing chapters—those about the “new 
era” in book publishing, with its book 
clubs and its 25-cent editions; and those 
in which Dr. Mott points out that there 
is no such thing as a best-seller formula, 
and that huge sales stem from a com- 
plex of literary character, social cli- 
mate, promotional cunning, and blind 
luck. 

MitcHELL V. CHARNLEY 

University of Minnesota 
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Tue Lee Papers: A Saca or Mipwest- 
ERN JOURNALISM. By Colleagues and 
Associates. Kewanee: Star-Courier 
Press. 1947. xi + 412 pp. Ill. Pri- 
vately printed. 


RITICS who decry the newspaper 

chain as a threat to the independ- 
ence of the American press should read 
this account of an experiment in group 
publication. 

The Lee Syndicate consists of 10 
newspapers in Iowa, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
and Missouri. Members of the group 
own minority interest in two other news- 
papers, control one radio station, and 
are part owners of two other stations. 
Technically speaking, the organization 
is not actually a syndicate. Each link 
in the chain is owned by an independent 
corporation. Every newspaper has stock- 
holders who have no interest in any 
other member of the group. Employees 
own large blocks of stock in the vari- 
ous enterprises. Only the key executives 
appear on the rosters of the individual 
corporations. 

The important thing is that the syn- 
dicate exerts no pressure on the various 
units. There is no “policy” for the 
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chain as a whole. Indeed, local auton. 
omy is something of a fetish. It is also 
an unwritten law that no Lee executive 
will run for public office, and that no 
member of the group will go deeply into 
debt, or in any way come under the con- 
trol of any special interest. The Lee 
papers have substituted cooperation for 
monopoly. They have banded together 
not to disseminate the views of the pro- 
moters, but to produce effective news 
media through mutual experience and 
economics. 

Oldest paper in the chain is the Mus- 
catine Journal, which celebrated its 
100th birthday in 1947. A. W. Lee sf 
the Ottumwa (Ia.) Courier was the 
founder of the chain, but the story of 
the Lee Papers really centers around 
the career of E. P. Adler, who took over 
the leadership upon the death of Mr. 
Lee. For the last 40 years Mr. Adler 
has been at the helm, and it is in com- 
memoration of his 75th birthday that 
this book was written by the loyal mem- 
bers of his newspaper family. 

From this chain have come some of 
the literary and journalistic “greats” of 
the present era. Thornton Wilder, 
Richard Lloyd Jones, George W. Peck 
(Wisconsin governor and author of 
Peck’s Bad Boy), Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 
Karl Bickel, Harry Hansen, D. D. 
“Red” Mich, Robert S. Allen, and Zona 
Gale are a few of the former Lee staff 
members who rose to fame. 

This book is better edited, printed, 
and bound than most such offerings. In 
all respects it is a first-class publishing 
job. Probably of limited interest to the 
profession, it is nevertheless an inter- 
esting and informative study of a jour- 
nalistic plan that might well be pon- 
dered by those seeking solutions to some 
of our press problems. 

Henry Lapp SmitT# 
University of Wisconsin 
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Paris Heratp. By Al Laney. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Uo. 1947. 
x + 334 pp. $3. 


ERHAPS a history of the Paris 

Herald that gives about 200 pages of 
its 330 to the period during which the 
reviewer worked on the paper should 
not be assigned to an alumnus. The re- 
viewer worked at the old rue du Louvre 
building from August, 1925, to August, 
1930. During more than four years of 
that period Mr. Laney was the “night 
editor.” 

Chapter XIV, “Brandied Fight Ex- 
tra,” is justified by the author because 
it purports to report Paris Herald his- 
tory. The reader is told that Sept. 23, 
1926, was the date of the first extra and 
the first page-one bannerline. There 
were, however, banners on two succes- 
sive days more than two years before 
and an extra soon after Mr. Laney 
joined the Herald staff, a year before 
the Tunney-Dempsey fight. 

On June 13, 1924, the Herald, which 
had a seven-column page, ran a banner 
on the Republican convention at Cleve- 
land, reporting that Coolidge had been 
nominated with Lowden his running 
mate. The next day there was another 
seven-column streamer: “Republicans 
See Success with Coolidge and Dawes.” 

As for extras, the reviewer has before 
him the issue of the September 16, 1925, 
Herald. Over columns 6 and 7 there is 
the legend, “Second Edition, 4:45 a.m.,” 
above a two-column head: 

WALKER SWAMPS HYLAN 

IN DEMOCRATIC PRIMARY 
The story was based on “virtually com- 
plete returns from all boroughs.” 

Mr. Laney is right about the attitude 
on by-lines until after the Byrd beat. 
The sports editor from 1926 to 1930 re- 
members the howls that went up when 
Don Donaldson, the make-up man, put 
his by-line over a story of a fight that 
“Sparrow” Robertson could not cover 
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and on a football dope story on Nov. 12, 
1926. After that only Mr. Laney’s and 
Sparrow’s names from the local staff 
appeared as sports page by-lines. 

It is quite true that the Herald did 
look more like a newspaper from 1925 
on. The front page played up big 
stories, the stock page listed some 600 
Wall Street quotations, and the sports 
page carried New Year’s Day annual 
reviews and world series composite box 
scores, compiled and written next to a 
window overlooking the mushroom cor- 
ner of les Halles but carried under a 
“special cable” line as from New York. 
Larry Hills, managing director, worried 
because cable bills were being run up, 
until told they cost nothing more than 
extra work. 

The turnover on the Herald staff was 
very rapid, so constant that one could 
hardly remember the names of all his 
colleagues. The reviewer was glad to 
have many recalled to him good news- 
papermen like Jack Pickering, Donald- 
son, later make-up man on the New 
York Times, Ed Skinner, Bugeja, and, 
of course, Ralph Barnes. He would 
have appreciated more understanding 
treatment of some of the others who are 
merely listed among those present. 

The history of the Herald from its 
foundation to 1925, as far as this re- 
viewer knows, is sound. The book makes 
good reading, unless, perhaps, you have 
memories. 

REGINALD CoGGESHALL 
Drake University 
* * # 
OKLAHOMA Pustiication Laws. Edited 
by Ellsworth Chunn. Tulsa: Univer- 
sity of Tulsa. 1948. 83 pp. $1.50. 


T HAS long been the contention of 
this writer that schools and depart- 
ments of journalism could render a real 
service by compiling for their individ- 
ual states all the statutes and adminis- 
trative orders affecting the several 
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phases of publishing. In making such 
a compilation for Oklahoma, Mr. Chunn 
has performed such a service. Unfor- 
tunately, he was handicapped because 
the mimeographed page loses some of 
the potency of type and also makes 
more difficult the arrangement and pres- 
entation. 

But there is a distinct impression as 
the pages are turned, that here is an 
expanded term paper or a thesis. It 
seems unnecessary to begin such a work 
with a “shotgun” essay on the history 
of freedom of the press. Its insufficiency 
certainly furnishes no aid to the work- 
ing newspaperman nor comfort to the 
student. Academic and dictionary defi- 
nitions also seem out of place in a work 
whose very nature is defined by stat- 
utory and state constitutional authority. 

The glossary of legal terms also 
seems too meager to enlighten the work- 
ing newspaperman and certainly con- 
tributes nothing to the study of news- 
paper law. It appears logical, for ex- 
ample, that if “executor” is included 
then the list also should contain “ad- 
ministrator.” Such definitions as those 
on “demurrer” and “equity,” to name 
only two, seem to fall into the same 
category. 

In the index, there is no mention of 
police blotter, shield law, retraction, 
false information, libel of the dead, and 
similar topics often treated in detail in 
general textbooks under the headings 
of the several states. 

On the business side, Mr. Chunn has 
done a much better job. There the 
author by subject matter, arrangement 
and presentation has given the business 
end of Oklahoma publishing a handy 
reference book. 

The mere fact that such a compila- 
tion has been made will be of great 
benefit not only to the Oklahoma press 
but also to those who wish to study it. 
As far as the editorial side is concerned, 
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perhaps Mr. Chunn, in Benjamin 
Franklin’s words, some day will issue 
a “new and more beautiful edition, cor. 
rected and amended by the author.” 
WALTER STEIGLEMAN 
Indiana University 
Se: 
Press Law Hanpsoox. By Frederick 
C. Irion. Albuquerque: University oj 
New Mexico. 1947. vi + 42 pp. $2. 


HE NUMBER of states which have 

compiled and published their press 
statutes has now grown to a size suff- 
cient to provide fairly adequate source 
material for the student of newspaper 
law. 

The state compilations divide into two 
types—those which concern themselves 
primarily or exclusively with legal ad- 
vertising as a “bread-and-butter” sub- 
ject for publishers, and those which 
concern themselves primarily or exclu- 
sively with the broader aspects of stat- 
ute and case law relating to the whole 
press. Dr. Irion’s booklet falls into the 
second category. He has omitted the 
texts of all legal notices, which is no 
particular deficiency in his work be- 
cause the New Mexico Press Association 
published these texts in 1941-42. 

What he has included, besides an in- 
dex to the legal notice statutes, are di- 
gests of libel and press freedom pro- 
visions, printing, postal regulations and 
advertising laws—and, most important 
of all, an excellent resumé of federal 
and state labor regulations affecting 
newspapers. The present handbook ac- 
cordingly supplies New Mexico pub- 
lishers with a useful reference which, 
together with their state press associa- 
tion’s compilation, gives them more 
complete information on legal regula- 
tions and rights affecting their profes- 
sion than is available in most other 
states. Wititiam F. SwinpLer 
University of Nebraska 
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Rapio AND THE Law. By J. G. Moser 
and Richard A. Lavine. Los Angeles: 
Parker & Company. 1947. vii + 386 
pp. $12.50. 


COMPREHENSIVE book on the 
law as it affects radio has been 
needed for a long time. Perhaps the ab- 
sence of such books might be explained 
by the fact that the courts have had rel- 
atively few radio cases. And since new 
rulings of the commission are fairly fre- 
quent, books on radio law are likely to 
become outdated almost as soon as they 
are published. Furthermore, television 
is bringing legal problems which cannot 
be discussed adequately now. 

Within these limitations, this volume 
covers the field and is well planned and 
written. The authors have explained the 
meaning and application of most of the 
FCC regulations and have discussed the 
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leading cases. The chapters on copy- 
right are particularly good. 

The authors make it clear that there 
is no exact status of many of radio’s 
chief problems. In more than one in- 
stance the authors close their discussion 
with the apology that the law as it pres- 
ently stands offers no solution to the 
problem, and that a new rule of conflict 
of laws applicable to radio broadcast- 
ing is the only answer. 

The authors might have devoted more 
attention to the cases cited. As do so 
many authors writing on law, Moser 
and Lavine cite and discuss individual 
cases but often fail to sum up the gen- 
eral principles to be drawn from the 
citations. 

The price of the book is high. Only 
241 pages are devoted to radio and the 
law. The remainder (145 pages) con- 
sists of a glossary, the Communications 
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Act of 1934 (which can be purchased 
from the Superintendent of Documents 
in Washington, D. C., for 15 cents), a 
table of nearly 400 cases cited, and a 
general index. 

Fioyp K. BAsKETTE 
Emory University 

+ + 


Rapio News Writinc. By William F. 
Brooks. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Company, Inc. 1948. vii + 200 pp. 
$2.75. 


BC’s vice-president in charge of 

news and international relations 
has based his book on a course in radio 
news which he gave at Columbia Uni- 
versity Extension. It is a compact sum- 
mary of various aspects of straight 
news, women’s news, sports news, inter- 
views, commentary, and television news 
primarily from the viewpoint of network 
operations. 

The material is competently presented 
and clearly written, and the illustra- 
tions are pertinent. His chapters on 
“Women’s News” and “Sportswriting 
for Radio” fill in gaps found in other 
works, and his discussion of television 
news is the most complete analysis on 
the subject to date. 

Mr. Brooks states that “this book is 
designed to be a practical guide for be- 
ginners and makes no pretense of being 
the ‘last word.’” In line with this, he 
has managed to compress his two chap- 
ters on selection and writing straight 
radio news into 27 pages. 

For purposes of an extension course, 
this book may be what many instruc- 
tors have been looking for: a boiled- 
down treatment, broad in scope, of all 
types of radio news programs. 

As a text for student journalists or 
the working newspaperman, however, 
the book may be considered both too 
brief and one-sided. 

The work as a whole is general and 
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lacks the more specific and detaile 
treatments accorded radio news hap. 
dling in other books and pamphlets 
radio news’ growing bookshelf. Th, 
book also suffers from the monopoly oj 
a network viewpoint. There is almosg 
no discussion of the perplexing an/ 
manifold problems one meets in loca 
radio news operations. 

Mr. Brooks has written this book ou 
of his long experience with NBC news 
rooms and as such has done a com. 
mendable job, though a brief one. His 
preface is dated January of this year, 
but from the news stories cited and his 
comment that very little could be foun 
on the subject of radio news, it would 
appear that it was written in the fal 
of 1946. If the publishers have held up 
this book that long, it may be unfair 
to compare it with later and more ade 
quate material. 

There are 13 chapters in the book, 
plus 48 pages in an appendix of com 
mentary scripts mostly on the subjects 
of the OPA demise, the shooting dow 
of two American planes in Yugoslavia, 
and the Paris Peace Conference. 

Burton L. Horan 
Rutgers University 
* * @ 


Reuicious Rapio. By Everett C. Par 
ker, Elinor Inman, and Ross Snyder. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 194. 
xiv + 271 pp. $3. 


HE AUTHORS have given th 

clergy and radio a book that hw 
been long needed. Throughout its 254 
pages of text material, the book a- 
swers in detail the problem of what to 
do, and how. Eager readers of the boo 
should be among the thousands 
broadcasters charged with religious 
programming and among the thousands 
of clergymen faced with using radio. 
Sincerely studied and followed, this vol 
ume can do much toward lifting the 
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ypical religious radio program from 
e category of audience-losers to the 
ategory of audience-builders. 
Until now, there has been too little 
Jefinition among churchmen as to the 
purpose of the church using radio; and 


Gone is the one-time idea that re- 
ligious programs, simply because they 
Bare religious, naturally gain an audi- 
ence; gone also is the opposite view 
that religious programs, because they 
are religious, naturally lose an audience 
and therefore, nothing can be done 
about it. 

The authors, in extremely logical and 
practical fashion, tell the religious 
broadcaster the detailed steps to take 
from the conception of the idea of using 
radio through to the conclusion of its 
successful use. They apply to religious 
radio programs the same criteria that 
apply to any radio program, be it a five- 
minute weekly Girl Scout program or a 
coast-to-coast commercial variety show. 

One of the most valuable contribu- 
tions of the book is its recommendation 
for workshop methods of training lead- 
ers in religious radio. Through the use 
of workshops in which radio minds 
meet with religious minds, common 
understanding of problems and _ tech- 
niques can be achieved. For any pro- 
gressive program directors or religious 
broadcasters who read the book, this 
particular chapter should inspire the 
organization of much-needed radio-re- 
ligious workshops where they don’t now 
exist. 

Religious Radio: What To Do and 
How is recommended as a practical 
guide to the use of radio. Of course, it 
is directed chiefly at those concerned 
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with religious radio. However, religious 
radio is different from other types of 
programming chiefly in the subject mat- 
ter of the broadcasts. Techniques, con- 
cern about purpose, audience, time of 
broadcast, music, production, are gen- 
erally the same regardless of whether 
the program is a local religious sus- 
tainer or a coast-to-coast commercial 
variety program. 

Because this book is an orderly and 
comprehensive discussion of program- 
ming, it is valuable not only for relig- 
ious broadcasters but also for others 
charged with planning public service 
programs. 

Epwarp C. Jones 


Syracuse University 
* * 


THe TecHNIQUE OF Rapro Writtnc. 
By Luther Weaver. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc. 1948. xix + 593 pp. 
$3.75. 


UTHER WEAVER takes 131 sep- 
arate scripts and works them into 

an extremely useful book. He intro- 
duces the neophyte to radio writing by 
first acquainting him with the simplest 
radio forms, 10-word image paragraphs. 
Then, logically, he leads the beginner 
through the various steps in sequence: 
15-second (station break announce- 
ments), 50-word, and 100- and 125- 
word announcements, all in one voice; 
125-word dialogue announcements; 5- 
minute programs, 15-minute shows, and, 
finally, 30-minute and longer programs. 
As a pedagogical technique, Mr. 
Weaver first discusses the basic prin- 
ciples involved in the preparation of 
the type of radio writing under con- 
sideration. He then gives script ex- 
amples and proceeds to comment on 
these. Possibly a few more bad scripts 
with constructive suggestions for their 
improvement would have been more 
helpful. One gets the feeling that Mr. 
Weaver is a bit hesitant about being too 
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critical of the professional scripts he 

uses as examples. 

Because of the author’s 10 years’ 
teaching experience as an instructor in 
radio writing at the University of Min- 
nesota (Extension Division), many of 
the “bugs” so often in evidence in a 
text by a strictly professional news- 
paper or radio man seem to have been 
eliminated from his book. The main 
weakness of the textbook from the 
standpoint of a beginning teacher is 
that Mr. Weaver is not consistent in his 
use of assignment exercises at the end 
of the chapters, and the exercises that 
are used seem to be more of an after- 
thought than a planned part of the 
book. This, however, is a minor flaw 
and one that would not bother the ex- 
perienced teacher. The abundance of 
aptly-chosen script material and the 
wealth of experience that Mr. Weaver 
shares with his reader make this book a 
“must” in the library of anyone inter- 
ested in writing for radio. 

The chapter on “Radio Opportuni- 
ties” alone is enough to make the book 
required reading for the neophyte radio 
writer. Here Mr. Weaver is at his best. 

Epwarp C. LAMBERT 

University of Missouri 

* * * 

Cutting ADVERTISING AND PRINTING 
Costs. By the Staff of Printers’ Ink. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
1948. xvi + 391 pp. Ill. $5. 


N AMAZING amount of valuable 

information has been packed into 
this latest addition to Printers’ Ink 
Business Bookshelf. Its announced ob- 
jective of stimulating ideas rather than 
presenting neatly packaged conclusions 
is carried out through a series of plans 
(condensed from Printers’ Ink articles) 
that have proved successful in the crea- 
tion and production of advertising. 
What otherwise would have been an un- 
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related mass of data has been mac 
usable by organization into chapters— 
and, most important, by the inclusion oj 
a comprehensive reference index. 

This is a book about saving money 
without reducing the effectiveness of ad. 
vertising material. A reader can profit 
either by browsing or by searching for 
information about a specific phase of 
the advertising business. Because oj 
the wide range of subjects discussed, 
articles often are too sketchy in nature, 
The value of the book would have been 
increased if a note had been included 
with each item, referring to the issue 
of Printers’ Ink in which the original 
material appeared, so the interested 
reader could readily find further de. 
tails. 

This is not a scholarly book. It is not 
suitable (and was not intended) for use 
as a text, but certain sections might 
well be assigned as collateral reading in 
advertising or printing production 
classes. It is well-written and attractive 
in typography. It is worthy of a place 
on the bookshelf of the advertising in- 
structor—and certainly in the working 
library of the advertising or printing 
production man. 

Rosert M. Smits 
South Dakota State College 
* + # 


THis FAscinaTING ADVERTISING Bus! 
ness. By Harry Lewis Bird. Jndianap- 
olis: Bobbs-Merrill Co. 1947. 405 pp. 
Ill. $4. 


VER-WORKED professors of ad- 

vertising, ambitious young people, 
and aggressive businessmen will read 
Harry Lewis Bird’s book with mounting 
interest. 

The book surveys the advertising in- 
dustry in the United States. It orients 
the reader in the advertising world and 
brings him up to date, as of late 1947. 
After developing an historical back- 
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ground of some 40 pages, the book 
moves swiftly to the current scene. 
From there on it covers the business of 
modern advertising thoroughly and ac- 
curately, with occasional personality 
sketches and digressions into develop- 
ments to explain and illuminate the 
present. 

The author is a copy chief by choice. 
During his 25 years in advertising he 
has held positions ranging from the 
vice-president of the Millis Advertising 
Company to the director of publicity 
for the Laundryowners National Asso- 
ciation. But for the last five years he 
has chosen to be the copy chief for Gor- 
don Best Company, Chicago. 

For ambitious young people just 
graduating from high school, or for col- 
lege students groping for a profession 
that matches their interests and talents, 
this volume is especially recommended 
reading. It provides a well-rounded pic- 
ture of advertising, shows how adver- 
tising helped make big business, relates 
pointed anecdotes, sketches advertising’s 
interesting personalities, and then gives 
an idea of how advertising is created 
and produced. 

For aggressive businessmen who read 
for profit, this book will be worth their 
while. They will clear up hazy ideas 
about advertising. They will find busi- 
ness inspiration in stories of how other 
men used advertising to build giant 
companies. They will gain a clearer 
conception of advertising as a business 
tool, something of what there is to con- 
sider in using it, and the wide range of 
media and the relative importance of 
each medium. 

With this book, Bobbs-Merrill adds a 
fifth volume to the series of “fascinating 
businesses” books. This Fascinating 
Railroad Business is one of the series; 
others cover the industries of lumber, 
oil, and radio. Ernest A. SHARPE 
The University of Texas 
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Other Recent Books 
General Reference Works 


THe American Co.iece Dictionary. 
Edited by Clarence L. Barnhart. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1948. 
1,472 pp. Ill. $5; with thumb index, 
$6. 

The textbook edition of the Random 
House work by the same name; the best 
and most up-to-date dictionary of its 
size and price. Its recentness alone 
makes it indispensable for the journal- 
ist and the journalist student. 


Our AMERICAN GOVERNMENT. By Con- 
gressman Wright Patman. Chicago: 
Ziff-Davis Publishing Company. 1948. 
143 pp. $2.75. 

A collection of 1,001 questions and 
answers on how the government works— 
facts that the journalism student and 
every other citizen should know. 


Unitep Nations Primer. By Sigrid 
Arne. Revised Edition. New York: 
Rinehart & Company, Inc. 1948. 267 
pp. $1.85 college; $2.50 trade. 

A helpful summary of UN agreements 
and developments by one of the Asso- 
ciated Press’ top reporters. 


Collected Works 
Tue PortasB_e Dorotuy Parker. With 
an introduction by W. Somerset 
Maugham. New York: The Viking 
Press. 1945. 544 pp. $2. 


THE PortasBLe Rinc Larpner. Edited 
by Gilbert Seldes. New York: The 
Viking Press. 1946. vii + 756 pp. $2. 


THE PortaB_e Woo .tcorrt. Selected by 
Joseph Hennessey. New York: The 
Viking Press. 1946. xxviii + 735 pp. 
$2. 

Compact, well printed, and sturdily 
bound, these volumes from the Viking 
Portable Library offer the best works 
of three writers who are favorites with 
journalists. 
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Critical Writing 

Tue Creative Critic. By Carl H. Gra- 
bo. Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press. 1948. 136 pp. $3. 

A provocative challenge to the critic 
to assume the role of interpreter of 
truth in our specialized civilization, and 
to break the “vicious circle” of stereo- 
typed art. 

Writers AND Tuer Critics. By Henri 
Peyre. Ithaca (N. Y.): Cornell Uni- 
versity Press. 1944. 340 pp. $3. 

The chairman of the French depart- 
ment at Yale analyzes the causes for 
men’s failure to understand contempo- 
rary greatness. 

Criticism of the Press 

Ip—EaAs Have Consequences. By Rich- 
ard M. Weaver. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 1948. 190 
pp. $2.75. 

An attack on modern relativism by a 
member of Chancellor Hutchins’ fac- 
ulty, with some passing darts at news- 
papers and schools of journalism. 

Fiction 

Winpow oN THE Wortp. By Joseph 
Gollomb. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. 1947. 208 pp. $2.50. 
A brief novel for young people, based 

upon the development of a copy boy 

into a mature, socially conscious re- 
porter. 
History 

Postscript TO YESTERDAY. By Lloyd 
Morris. New York: Random House. 
1947. xxvi + 475. $5. 

A social history of the United States 
during the last 50 years by a teacher, 
critic, and man of letters. 

Personal Experiences 

Dear Forks. By Deverton Carpenter. 
Boston: Bruce Humphries, Inc. 1947. 
243 pp. $2.50. 

A memorial volume, based on the re- 
vealing letters of a Washington and Lee 
journalism graduate during his three 
years in the Army. 


More INTERESTING Peopte. By Rober 
J. Casey. Indianapolis: The Bobb. 
Merrill Company, Inc. 1947. 349 pp. 
$3. 

Another collection of Bob Casey’s hi. 
larious stories of the newspaper world, 
Enough said for anyone who has read 
Such Interesting People. 

It’s Greek TO Me. By Willie Snow Eth. 
ridge. New York: The Vanguard 
Press, Inc. 1948. 297 pp. $3. 

The usually humorous experiences 0! 
the wife of the publisher of the Louis 
ville Courier-Journal and Times, who 
accompanied her husband on his trip 
to Greece as chairman of the American 
Commission. ‘ 

Pictorial Journalism 


THe FourtaH ANNUAL Firty-Print Ex. 
HIBITION OF News AND FEATURE Pk. 
TuRES. Edited by Clifton C. Edom. 
Columbia, Mo.: University of Mis. 
souri Bulletin. 1948. 68 pp. Ill. Pri- 
vately distributed. 


The best photo-journalism of | the 
year, selected from 885 prints submitted 
in the University of Missouri’s 1947 
competition. 


Public Opinion 


THE MAN IN THE StreEET. By Thoma: 
A. Bailey. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company. 1948. vii + 334. $5. 
A delightfully written and authorita 

tive book on American public opinion 
and foreign policy by a professor of his 
tory at Stanford University; combines 
historical perspective with extensive use 
of public opinion polls. 


Word Affairs 


Journey Towarp THE SuN.IcHT. By 
Stanley Walker. New York: The 
Caribbean Library, 730 Fifth Avenue. 
1947. v + 216 pp. Dll. $2.75. 

An interpretative study of the Do 
minican Republic by a keen journalistic 
observer. 
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Press and Communications 


An Annotated Bibliography of Journalism 
Subjects in American Magazines 
February, March, and April 1948 


Edited by William F. Swindler 
Assisted by DeWitt C. Reddick and Granville Price 


Three major developments in journalism during the late winter and early spring 
of 1948 were (1) the international conference on press freedom and related prob- 
lems by the UNESCO commission meeting at Geneva, which resulted in substan- 
tial gains for the American program of greatly decreased restrictions on world 
news communications; (2) a renewed effort by radio broadcasters t> obtain the 
right to editorialize on the air, currently forbidden by federal regulations; and 
(3) speeded-up attempts to produce new mechanical devices for newspaper pro- 
duction to offset the pressure of the typographical unions. In each of these three 
developments, if it bore fruit, were prospects for fundamental changes in the 
shape of domestic and international journalistic practice—W. F. S. 


ADVERTISING 


Anonymous. Bureau Charts Retail Trends in Presentation. E&P 81:15 pl0 April 3. 
——Chain Store Selling Planned by Bureau. E&P 81:8 p71 Feb. 14 
ANPA launches campaign to develop “all business in local” idea. 
——Color Ads Rate High Readership in CSNR Test. E&P 81:17 p106 April 17. 
——FTC Puts Restriction on “Free” Offer in Ads. E&P 81:7 p30 Feb. 7. 
——Liquor Ad Bans. Broadcasting 34:15 p26 April 26. 
Criticism of discriminatory policy toward radio advertising. 
——Low Cost Plan of Readership Study Related. E&P 81:9 p 28 Feb. 21. 
-—Lucky Strike Scrap. Business Week. p26 April 3. 
G. W. Hill ad agency quits; real issue is control of company. 
—Security Loan Ads Will Exceed 20 Million Lines. E&P 81:15 p18 April 3. 
Wartime program of sponsored government messages to be reserved. 
——*“United America” Drive Started by Ad Council. E&P 81:7 p 26 Feb. 7. 
Hate, Hersert F. Admen Get Profitable Tip from News Side. E&P 81:17 p64 April 17. 
Michigan paper uses local stories as leads for new retail accounts. 
Houcnon, Tuomas J.- Realtor Outlines Ad Writing Technique. E&P 81:17 p 62 April 17. 
Stac, Jutran. Every Girl Is a PBX in Classified Setup. E&P 81:12 p 12 March 13. 


CIRCULATION 


Anonymous. Carrier Bonds and How Newspapers Use Them. Circulation Management 
13:4 pl2 April. 

——Casaday Sees Higher Street Sale Price. E&P 81:8 p 68 Feb. 14. 

——Circulation System Revamped in Phoenix. E&P 81:7 p 54 Feb. 7. 

——Judge Advises Circulators to Counsel Boys. E&P 81:15 p43 April 3. 
News vending can help present rather than contribute to delinquency. 

—_ Georce A. Farm News Can Build Mail Circulation. E&P 81:12 p8 

arch 13. 
James, H. L. How a Carrier Manual Can Be Packed with Value. Circulation Manage- 
_ ment 13:3 pl2 March. 

Vane, H. Kurt. How You Can Use Color to Increase Sales. Circulation Management 
13:3 pl0 March; 13:4 pl0 April. 
Psychological stimuli applied to circulation solicitation. 
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Rosg, Jacx J. This Come Had Outstanding Home-Delivery Success. Circulation 
Management 13:2 pl0 
Combination of various circulation-building ideas pays off for Bradford (Pa.) Era. 


COMMUNITY NEWSPAPERS 


Crarx, THomas D. The Country Newspaper: A Factor in Southern Opinion, 1865-1930, 
Journal of Southern History 14:1 p3 Feb. 
é com of weekly newspaper influence by a professor of history at University oj 
entuc. 
Frost, Vernon R. Does a Semi-Weekly Pay? National Publisher 28:6 p18 April. 
Former publisher now with University of Washington summarizes pros and cons. 


CRITICISM AND DEFENSE OF PRESS 


Anonymous. Chicago Tribune Answers Grove Patterson. E&P 81:14 March 27. 
Defends news policy which Toledo editor charged was editoraliz 

——Pulitzer Price Boners. Time 51:14 p70 April 5. 
Criticisms of method of deciding journalism awards. 

——Pulitzer Prize “Logrolling” Hit A Binder. E&P 81:14 p15 March 27. 

——Real Danger of Some Comics. Science Digest 23:29 April. 

Bayne, Cuartes J. Is It the Fourth Estate? Georgia Review 2:1 p5 Spring. 
Georgia editor asks press of state to display more political independence. 


EDITORIAL INFLUENCE AND METHODS 


Anonymous. AP Report Simplified by New Flesch Formula. E&P 81:9 p8 Feb. 21. 
Editor Reid Widens Area of Herald-Tribune Coverage. E&P 81:16 p65 April 10. 

——Giants of the Newspaper World: Press Association. Scholastic 52 p10 Mar. 15. 

——Study Groups Find AP Report Is Improving. E&P 81:17 pl119 April 17. 

——Survey Show Small Dailies Are Well Read. E&P 81:9 p49 Feb. 21. 

——Unique Tabloids Create Interest in City Affairs, E&P 81:11 p30 March 6. 
Wichita city government uses newspaper supplements to carry its report to every 
citizen. 

Beeter, M. N. Texas Editor Finds His Big News on the Farm. Quill 36:1 p8 Jan. 

—_— Greorce A. Chicago Sun-Times Publishes 9 Editions. E&P 81:7 pl5 

eb. 7. 
Marshall Field begins ’round-the-clock publication after merger. 

Duxe, Cuartes W. Lister Champions Reporter As Cornerstone of Press. E&P 81:12 
pl0 March 13. 

East, Bit. Reporter Sings Loud Praise for Clipping File. E&P 81:14 p50 March 27. 

Fex_p, Bernarp. Empirical Test Proves Clarity Adds Readers. E&P 81:17 p38 Aprill7. 
Birmingham (Ala.) News makes check of all copy for simplicity. 

Hopce, Cante. Sunday-Only Herald Clicks in Connecticut. E&P 81:17 p24 April 17. 

Jones, Vincent S. Bold experimentation Needed to Improve Newspaper Content. 
JourNALISM QuarRTERLY 25:1 pl7 March. 

Utica, N. Y., dailies apply lessons of readership research to the news side. 

——s Heten M. Revise Until Correct, Rule on N. Y. Papers. E&P 81:11 p28 

arch 6. 

Turtie, Howarp. Publisher Still Top Reporter. Quill 36:1 p3 Jan. 

Wak, Ricnarp D. Changing News Treatment in the Stars and Strips. JourNALisu 
QuarTeRLy 25:1 p43 March. 


EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM 


Anonymous, Columbia nee, School Gets New Aid. E&P 81:17 p46 April 17. 
report cites more than $1,000,000 in gifts. 
——Sorrells’ Advice to Student: Journalism Is a Way of Life. E&P 81:16 p9 April 10. 
Burton, Pumir Warp. Newspapers Fail to Win Students of Advertising. E&P 81:17 
p38 April 17. 
University of lowa Professor Feels Ad Managers Neglecting Good Personnel Source. 
a M. Schooling Strengthens Hand of Any Newsman. E&P 81:14 p4% 
arch. 27 
Wuee er, Lawrence. Erne Pyle Scholars. Quill 36:2 p7 Feb. 
Indiana University fund is memorial to famed correspondent. 
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FOREIGN PRESS AND FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES 

Anonymous. The Fourth Ingredient. Time 51:16 p45 April 19. 

Erik Reger reports to the US on the German Press. 
——Labor’s Herald. Time 51:14 p70 April 5. 

London Daily Herald 10,000 issues old. 
——Powers Reports on Advertising in Argentina. E&P 81:8 p18 Feb. 14. 
——UN Expert Out-In-Out As Prague Journalist. E&P 81:11 pl7 March 6. 
Former Soviet Journauist. “Not a Word”—“Lock You Up!” Barked at Soviet Edi- 

tors. E&P 81:8 pl2 Feb. 14. 

Refugee Russian on gyn describes lurid experiences of journalists in USSR. 
——Soviet Editor Pays with Life for Deviating from Policy. E&P 81:7 p9 Feb. 7. 
CronkITE, WALTER. Moscow Correspondents Get News from Reading Papers. E&P 

81:16 p69 April 10. 
om 3 S. Winnipeg Citizen: First Co-op Newspaper. Canadian Forum 27 p273 

arc 
Desmond, Ropert W. Plans for International Press Institute are Bright Spot in 1947 

Picture. JouRNALISM QuaRTERLY 25:1 p33 March. 

AASDJ presidential address summaries world journalism. 

a German Printing Plant Develops Plastic Type. E&P 81:17 pll5 
pril 17. 

Hoyt, Stuart E. Experts Draft New Press Code for Sweden. E&P 81:7 p28 Feb. 7. 
Despite mounting international tension, Scandinavian law preserves home freedom. 
Li French Press Appeals for Government Aid. E&P 81:12 p28 

arch 13, 
——Newspapers of Paris Bemoan Restrictions. E&P 81:8 p24 Feb. 14. 
McNutty, te P. Paris Press Sickens Due to Cost Factors. E&P 81:17 p36 April 17. 
—s om L. British Inquiry Labors, Brings Forth a Mouse. E&P 81:17 

p23 April 17. 

Widely-discussed commission on press fails to reveal any sensation as to news control. 
Murray, | nee J. Anti-Communist Press Has Bulk of Italian Readers. E&P 81:15 


pl4 April 3. 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


Anonymous. Acquitted Press Appeals to Geneva. E&P 81:17 pl02 April 17. 
French newspapers appeal to UNESCO conference to safeguard editors against 
abuses of government investigation. 
——Army Rules Press Correspondents May Criticize. E&P 81:15 p15 April 3. 
——ASNE Gets Protest on Japan Policy. E&P 81:9 pl0 Feb. 21. 
Alleged restrictions on correspondents cited. 
——Baillie Is Busy As Consultant At Geneva. E&P 81:16 pll April 10. 
——Barriers Are Still Up, AP Survey Discloses. E&P 81:7 p36 Feb. 7. 
——Finnegan Draft Used in Treaty with Italy. 81:7 pll Feb. 7. 
Peacemakers begin applying free press proviso. 
——Gen. MacArthur Explains Denial of Credentials. E&P 81:7 pl2 Feb. 7. 
—How Free Press Developed Portrayed in German Show. E&P 81:12 pll March 13. 
——The Meaning of Freedom, Time 51:15 p67 April 12. 
Prospects for agreement on news freedom outside the Iron Curtain. 
——Plan for Probe of Richmond Papers Fizzles. E&P 81:16 p22 April 10. 
Legislative effort to “teach press lesson” declared invalid. 
——Press vs. MacArthur. Newsweek 31:7 p61 Feb. 16. 
——Seek Plan to Guard Security Information. E&P 81:11 p9 March 6. 
—wWhat’s a Radical? Time 51:12 p70 March 22. 
Harry Martin finally approved as US delegate to international conference on news. 
Cuaree, ZECHARIAH. Covenant Protects Fundamental Rights. E&P 81:11 p32 March 6. 
Specialist in civil liberties outlines objectives of UN press documents. 
Hitton, O. A. Freedom of the Press in Wartime, 1917-19. Southwestern Social Science 
Quarterly 28:4 p346. 
Spirit of tolerance is more important than constitutional reform. 
a Marcurrite. Geneva Conference Off to Good Start. E&P 81:14 pll 
a 27. 
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——U.S. Views Prevail in Geneva Measures. E&P 81:17 p26 April 17. 

Nicuots, W. I. Send Sparks of Truth! Four Ways to Spread Free Speech in Europe. 
Vital Speeches 14:8 p245 Feb. 1. 

Reep, Wittiam. UN Debate Outlines Freedom Blueprint. E&P 81:7 pll Feb. 7. 


HISTORY & BIOGRAPHY 


AlELLo, Ratpu M. Deepdene, Where Goudy Cut Famous Types, to Be Sold. E&P 
81:15 p60 April 3. 
——Burns Mantle, Drama Critic, Dies at 74. E&P 81:8 p69 Feb. 14. 
——Deadlines and a Gold Watch. Time 51:12 p70 March 22. 
Anne O’Hara McCormick’s reporting of Europe for the New York Times. 
——K. C.’s Sun. Time 51:15 p36 April 12. 
The story of Roy Roberts in Kansas City. 
——Menu for Sunday. Time 51:10 p45 March 8. 
Lester Markel Sunday editor of the New York Times for 25 years. 
Guicxsperc, Cuartes I. William Leggett, Neglected Figure in American Literary His. 
tory. JouRNALISM QuARTERLY 25:1 p52 March.. 
Sketch of early associate editor of New York Evening Post. 
Hartwe.t, D. Walter Winchell, American Phenomenon. Collier’s 121:9 pl2 Feb. 28 
Krrecusaum, Hinuer. Wright Death Recalls Coverage of Flight. E&P 81:8 p34 F *s 14 
STANARD, Joun D. Veteran Sports Editor Honored. E&P 81:14 p32 March 27. 
Wypen, Perer. Glory Fades, But Emporia Gazette Prides Itself on Being Local. E&P 


81:15 pl6 April 3. 
LAW OF JOURNALISM 


Anonymous. Libel Guards. Broadcasting 34:9 p20 March 1. 
Drive under way to revise state laws with reference to radio defamation. 

——N. Y. Reporters’ Conference Bill Shelved Again. E&P 81:12 pl2 March 13. 

——Ohio Papers Battle FCC “Intimidation.” E&P 81:7 pl0 Feb. 7. 

——Prospect of White Bill Action Dim. Broadcasting 34:5 pl4 Feb. 2. 

——Senate Group Lists Hearing on Liquor Ads. E&P 81:15 p57 April 3. 

CriarkeE, Doucras V., and Leonarp, Cuartes L. Jailed Newsmen Plead for Confidence 
Law. E&P 81:11 p7 March 6. 


Crater, Rurus. Political Libel Responsibility Defined. Broadcasting 34:5 p15 Feb. 2 
Ns ome Water. History of Different “Shield Laws” Traced. E&P 81:14 pl4 
arc 
Legislatures have been hesitant to grant reporter confidence immunity. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Anonymous. PM for Post Mortem. Time 51:12 p70 March 22. 
Marshall Field’s plans to sell or abandon PM. 
——Rights Program Backed by Negro Publishers. E&P 81:11 p22 March 6. 
CaunMan, Werner J. A Note on Marriage Announcements in the N. Y. Times. Amer- 
ican Sociological Review 31:1 p96 Feb. 


NEWSPAPERS AND LABOR RELATIONS 


Anonymous. Injunction Ends No-Contract Policy; New “Formula” Talks Under Way. 
E&P 81:15 p9 April 3. 

——ITU Maneuver Delays Injunction Hearing. E&P 81:8 p7 Feb. 14. 

——Madison Guild Seeks to Expel 19 Members. E&P 81:8 p8 Feb. 14. 
Anti-union activities alleged in ouster effort. 

——N. Y. Publishers Insist Typo Union End “Waste.” E&P 81:16 pl2 April 10. 
Traditional “reset rule” attached. 

——118 Drop ITU Cards; N. Y. Ready for Strike. E&P 81:12 p7 March 13. 

——Stiles Case Is Rushed; Big Strike Fund OK’d. 81:9 p7 Feb. 21. 
my repare ‘for prolonged struggle in metropolitan New York. 

“National Controversy Rare in ANPA Labor Relations. JourNaLisé 

ee 25:1 p25 March. 
Well-organized special committee facilities arbitration. 

RocuHe.ie, Ocpen J. New York City Dailies Train 1,400 for “Emergency” Publishing. 
E&P 81:14 p9 March 27. 
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NEWSPAPER PRODUCTION AND MANAGEMENT 


Anonymous. Admen Top All on oy Scale in Iowa Survey. E&P 81:12 p18 March 13. 

_—Alabama Newsprint Is Promised by 1950. E&P 81:9 p32 Feb. 21. 

——Census Bureau to Gather Data on Publishing. E&P 81:11 p69 March 6. 

——Method Given for Line-Halftone with Reverses. E&P 81:16 p60 April 10. 

——Papers Now Making Cuts Without Zinc, Chemicals. E&P 81:7 p7 Feb. 7. 

——Printing Faces a New Era. Business Week p22 March 13. 
Vast type and engraving developments promise cheaper printing. 

a Are Words; New York Times Facsimile Newspaper. New Yorker 24:1 p21 

e 

——wWill These Machines Revolutionize Printing? American Press 66:6 pl0 April. 
Review of prospects of new ty pesetting inventions. 

BarNHART, THomAs F. New Processes in Letterpress Printing: “Cold Type” and the 
Magnesium Plate. JouRNALISM QUARTERLY 25:1 pl2 March. 

BEVILLE, — M. The Challenge of the New Media. Journatism QuarTerty 25:1 p3 
Mare 

BranDENBURG, Georce A. Engraved Papers Here to Stay, Walters, Higgins Tell Inland, 
E&P 81:8 p9 Feb. 14. 

meets a U. Average Daily’s Expenses Increased 28% in 1947. E&P 81:17 pl8 

p A 

Kinter, CuHartes V. How Much Income Is Available to Support Communications? 
JouURNALISM QUARTERLY 25:1 p38 March. 

THornBuRGH, Ricwarp A. Newspaper Uses All Media from Radio to Television. 
Quill 36:2 p8 Feb. 
All-out promotion is keynote of Philadelphia Inquirer. 


PICTORIAL JOURNALISM 
Favet, W. Career with a Camera. Scholastic 52 p28 March 15. 
Hytanp, Currron. You Must Not Only Be Mechanically Perfect, But Look for a 
Chance to Tell a Picture Story. National Publisher 28:5 p20 March. 
Marvin, O. W. Should Photographers Be Licensed? American Photographer 42:3 
pl64 March. 
NewHALL, B. Portraits for the Million. Mag Art 41:3 pl04 March. 


PUBLICITY, PROPAGANDA, AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Anonymous. Brief Story of Modern Propaganda. Congressional Digest 27:2 p43 Feb. 

——Education Termed Job for Industry P. R. Men. E&P 81:8 p72 Feb. 14. 

—New PR Society Functions with 1,000 Enrolled. E&P 81:12 p24 March 13. 

> Lez, A. M. Press and Public Relations of Religious Bodies. Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science 256:2 pp120-131 March. 

Puitups, J. B. Voice of Moscow. Newsweek 31:13 p34 March 22. 

Putnam, E. Propaganda Pattern. New Republic 118:12 Feb. 9. 

——What Are They Thinking? New Republic 118:19 March 1. 


RADIO JOURNALISM 


Anonymous. “CBS Views the Press” Wins Peabody Award. E&P 81:17 p34 April 17. 
— Hooper Storm. Broadcasting 34:7 p20 Feb. 16. 
Listenership survey charges distortion of its report and cancels contract with broad- 
caster, 
——Radio Members Bolster AP, Cooper Reports. E&P 81:14 pl4 March 27. 
—Stump Time. Broadcasting 34:15 de April 12. 
Stations will sell radio spots to political candidates but do not solicit sales. 
——Time Sales Up In *47. Broadcasting 34:11 pl7 March 13. 
Beatty, J. Frank. NAB Acts to Meet Increased Costs. Broadcasting 34:5 p20 Feb. 2. 
Burien, a J. Radio Editorial Debate Heard by Commission. E&P 81:11 pl0 
arch 6. 
FCC asked to reconsider rule against station comment over the air 
Eices, Syoney H. Why Daily Radio Log Should Be Run Free. ESP 6 al: “ os Feb. 7. 
Stree, L. T. Report on Television. American Mercury 66:293 p555 M 
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From British Journals 
January, February, and March 1948 


Edited by J. Edward Gerald 


Abbreviation used: NW, Newspaper World; WPN, Worlds Press News; IJJ, 
ae of Journalists Journal; J, Journalist of the National Union of 
ournalists. 


ADVERTISING 


Anonymous 15 Per Cent Appropriation Cut Is Sought as From March 1. WPN 
38:988 p22 Feb. 19. 
How the voluntary reduction in advertising is to take effect. 
~~ Daily Ad. Manager Tells of “Panic” Reductions. WPN 39:992 p% 
c . 
Voluntary reduction in advertising forestalls taxation. 


BRITISH PRESS 


Ace BMA Embargo: Strong Criticism of Evening Standard. WPN 39:989 

p4 Feb. 26. 
Sense of duty leads editor to break a release date. 

— a of News Chronicle “Talk Success” Campaign. NW 53:2613 p89 

eb, 21. 

A newspaper tackles the problem of national morale. 

——Early Days of the Newspaper World: How the Founder Triumphed Over Initial 
Discouragement. NW 53:2606 p4 Jan. 3. 

——tThe Front Page Story (XIV-XVIII). WPN 39:981 p15 Jan. 1; 39:982 p19 Jan. 8; 
39:983 pl9 Jan. 15; 39:984 pl8 Jan. 22; 39:985 pS Jan. 29. 
Front pages of British —— in 1939 and 1947. 

—A —" Years of the LSC: Two Books Tell the Story. WPN 39:990 p35 
March 4. 
History of the London Society of Compositors. 

——John Gordon and the Sub-editors: Dispute Is Over. WPN 39:986 p13 Feb. 5. 
Copyreaders withdraw their mass resignations at Sunday Express. 

——Journalism “Shackled and Menaced,” Says Christiansen. WPN 39:987 p4 Feb. 12. 
The editor of the Daily Express speaks at Liverpool. 

——Makers Refuse to Give Newsprint Price Breakdown. WPN 39:988 p4 Feb. 19. 
Newspapers seek reason for advance in paper to £48 7s. 6d. a ton. 

——Round and About the News. WPN 39:990 pl2 March 4. 
Social consequences of crowding the news into four pages. 

——Strube, Creator of “Little Man,” Retires After 36 Years. WPN 39:987 p4 Feb. 12. 

——Sunday Express Sub-Editors Resign Over Gordon Letter. WPN 39:984 p3 Jan. 22. 
John Gordon’s slur on the copy desk provokes 13 threats of resignation. 

——The Year in Parliament: Press Gallery Completes Its Most Momentous Year. 
WPN 39:981 p4 Jan. 1. 

Benn, GLANVILL. The More Recent History of the Newspaper World. NW 53:2606 
pll Jan. 3. 

McCuttocn, Jonn, anD Orners. As It Seems to Us: Tributes to Jimmy Dunn. WPN 
39:981 pl2 Jan. 1. 

RoTHeRMERE, Lorp, anp Orners. London Dailies: “Many Changes, Even Revolutions, 
in Fleet Street.” NW 53:2606 pl5 Jan. 3. 
Messages from contemporary publicists to Newspaper World on its fiftieth anni 
versary. 
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FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND FOREIGN PRESS 

—- page Government Aims to Smash Opposition Press. WPN 39:986 
pl 

——Chaos Reigns in French Press World. WPN 39:991 pll March 11. 

——Czech Press Situation: Union NEC and Chapels Protest. WPN 39: 990 p3 March 4. 

——Editorial Viewpoint. WPN 39:990 p8 March 4. 
Editorial view of seizure of press in Czechoslovakia. 

a anaes: Refuses to Lower Press Production Costs. WPN 39:990 pl0 

——PM Opens South African Newsmen’s Conference. WPN 39:990 pl4 March 4. 
South African journalists debate trade union issue. 

——Story of Czech Press “Purge.” NW 53:2616 p265 March 13. 

——Way Now Open for Indian Journalist to Create New Era. WPN 39:983 pl5 
Jan. 15. 

——wWhy nee Newspapermen So Inquisitive? Foreign Minister. WPN 39:992 pll 
Marc 
Coverage of the crisis in Finland over Russian pact. 

PREEV, i The Russian Press Is No Guide to Public Opinion. WPN 39:985 
p18 Jan. 29. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Anonymous. Church of England PRO Proposed: Reject Newspaper Plan. WPN 
39:985 p4 Jan. 29. 
Daily religious newspaper viewed as impractical. 
——Was This Phophecy Right? WPN 39 “984 pl5 Jan. 22. 


British troubles traced to mystical origins and to American financ 

——Why We Dislike Americans: Sydney Horler Tells Esquire. WPN 39:984 pl5 
Jan. 22. 
Journalist analyzes bases for anti-American feeling in Britain. 


OFFICIAL PRESS RELATIONS 
Anonymous. Daily Mail and Breach of Privilege: Prima Facie Case. WPN 39:991 
p3 March 11. 
Commons investigates slur on its Communist members. 
——More Staff, Higher Pay, Less Work—COI Plan. WPN 39:992 p26 March 18. 
Prospective budget for the Central Office of Information. 
a £20,000,000 Was Spent in Press Space During 1947. WPN 39:989 p22 
eb. 26. 
——Press and Local Authorities: Guild of Editors Makes Claims. WPN 39:988 pl4 
Feb. 19. 
——State Ads. Show a “Party” Bias: Film Chief Is “Extreme Left.” WPN 39:993 
p20 March 25. 
EncLanp, Frank. Government Propaganda: Reasons Behind COI’s Failure: Our 
Investigator Sums Up. WPN 39:982 p22 Jan. 8. 
——Government Propaganda: Where Is the Centralization Policy of the COI Leading? 
WPN 39:981 p20 Jan. 1. 


PROPOSED MERGER OF NUJ AND INSTITUTE 

Anonymous. Ao] Draft Rules: “No Petty Amendments, Please,” Says Jay. WPN 
39:984 p4 Jan. 22. 

——AoJ Rules: Biggest Debate Will Be on Associate Membership. WPN 39:990 p4 
March 4. 
Obstacles to union of NUJ and IO]. 

a Membership Rule Will Stand: Big Majorities in Favour. WPN 39:992 

March 18. 

——February 12 Is Deadline for AoJ Rule Amendment. WPN 39:983 p3 Jan. 15. 
Preparations for a vote on NUJ-IOJ merger. 

a London District Proposes Amendments to Rules. WPN 39:985 le 

——Merger: Second Stage. IJJ 36:355 p3 Jan. 
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-——Tolerance and Goodwill Prevail at the Joint Institute-NUJ Conference. WPN 
39:992 p3 March 18. 

——Two Secretaries at the Start, But Position Not Permanent. WPN 39:981 p3 Jan. 1. 
Plan for merging National Union of Journalists and Institute of Journalists. 
Bunvock, C. J. Draft Rules Are Reasonable Agreement Between Two Sides. J 31:3 

p29 March. 
NUJ secretary discusses merger document. 


ROYAL COMMISSION PRESS INQUIRY 


Anonymous. Did Motor Bike Advertisers Try to Threaten the Press? WPN 39:990 
p30 March 4, 
—— ee Charge Against Thomson’s by Perth Solicitors. WPN 39:989 pl7 
eb. 26. 
A law firm blacklisted after libel suit complains to Royal Commission. 
— Advertising Evidence Is Out: 12 Big Spenders Speak. WPN 39:987 p20 
eb. 12. 
—n in Clash With Commission: Carr Gives Guild View. WPN 39:988 p3 
eb. 19. 
——Fleet Street Will Ballot on Plans for Press Commission. J 31:1 pl Jan. 
——Francis Williams Tells Why He Left the Daily Herald. WPN 39:988 pl7 Feb. 19. 
—— Inquiry Into Wages and Conditions of Printing Industry? WPN 39:991 p4 
March 11. 
Institute on Registration, Merger and Pension Schemes. WPN 39:989 p3 Feb. 26. 
Journalists “Left,” Newspapers “Right”: His “Gossip” Admission. WPN 39:99] 
p6 March 4. 
Leading critic of British press states his objectives. 
——Lord Burnham Says NPA Would Not Join a Press Council. WPN 39:990 pl6 
March 4, 
Michael Foot Alleges Black-listing by All Newspapers. WPN 39:990 p21 March 4. 
a Than 400 Questions Put to NUJ on Written Evidence. WPN 39:987 p3 
eb. 12. 
——NMore Than Half The Times Writers Are University Men. WPN 39:993 p4 March 25. 
——NS Will Not Interfere in Internal Affairs of Members. WPN 39:990 p6 March 4. 
——“NUJ Code of Conduct Could Obviate Present Evils.” WPN 39:989 pl2 Feb. 26. 
——NUJ Officials “Grossly Exceeded Their Authority.” WPN 39:989 plO Feb. 26. 
“Our Prague Reporter” Was in Manchester—Carr Story. WPN 39:991 pl0 
March 11. 
Former Kemsley Press reporter before the commission. 
——“Owner Should Share Responsibility for Paper’s Policy.” WPN 39:992 pl6 
March 18. 
——Robson and Chairman Discuss Sub-editing. WPN 39:989 pl2 Feb. 26. 
——Sheffield Telegraph Editor Tells Why Report Was Dropped. WPN 39:991 p3 
March 11. 
——Sir Ivo Tells Why He Sold the Yorkshire Evening Press. WPN 39:993 pl8 
March 25. 
——Swaffer on the New Feudalism in Press Ownership. WPN 39:988 pl6 Feb. 19. 
— —vVoluntary Press Institute Might Have Useful Functions, Says Mann. WPN 39:991 
pS March 11. 


UNITED NATIONS PRESS ACTIVITIES 
Anonymous. Geneva Meeting Will Seek to Define Freedom of Information. WPN 
39:991 p18 March 11. 


JapHet, Raymonp. “Let Us End National and International Bumbledom.” J 31:2 
pl4 Feb. 


A plea for support of UNESCO commission program. 





News Notes 


Edited by Douglass W. Miller 


News for inclusion in this section 


. . » activities of schools and departments of 


journalism, staff appointments and changes, curricular developments and the 


like .. 


. Should be sent to Professor Miller, School of Journalism, Syracuse 


University. News for the September issue must reach him by July 15. 


Clifford F. Weigle Appointed 
Journalism Dean at Oregon 


((UFFORD F. WEIGLE, associate pro- 
fessor of journalism at Stanford Uni- 
versity, has been appointed professor and 
dean of the School of Journalism at the 
University of Oregon effective July 1. He 
succeeds Dean George S. Turnbull, who 
will retire June 30 after more than 30 years 
of continuous service to the school. 

Professor Weigle has been on sabbatical 
leave from Stanford during the past year 
studying toward the doctoral degree in his- 
™ tory and journalism at the University of 
= Minnesota. He has been a member of the 
Stanford journalism faculty since 1934. He 
received the A.B. degree in social sciences- 
journalism from Stanford in 1929, and the 
M.A. degree in 1936. In 1945 he was a 
member of the journalism faculty of the 
War Department’s Shrivenham American 
University in England. 

Before joining the Stanford faculty, Pro- 
fessor Weigle spent two years in the cir- 
culation department and five years in the 
editorial department of the San Francisco 
News, where his experience included re- 
porting, rewrite, copy desk work, and the 
assistant city editorship. 

In a statement to the Oregon Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, Professor Weigle 
said that plans for the School of Journalism 
included a curriculum emphasizing thor- 
ough general education as well as intensive 
professional preparation, and expansion of 
the school’s facilities for graduate training 
and research. 

Improvement of the school’s physical 
plant is planned with a rehabilitation and 
new construction grant of $400,000 ap- 
proved in March by the State Board of 
Higher Education. 

An additional faculty member, Gordon 


Arthur Sabine, formerly of the Department 
of Journalism at the University of Kansas, 
has been appointed at Oregon effective 
September 1. He holds the rank of assist- 
ant professor. Professor Sabine has been 
studying toward the Ph.D. degree in politi- 
cal science and journalism at the University 
of Minnesota. He received the A.B. degree 
at Wisconsin in 1939 and the M.A. in 1941. 
His professional experience includes edi- 
torial work on the Lynchburg (Va.) News 
and Advance and the Wisconsin State Jour- 
nal, Madison. He also has done free-lance 
and assignment writing for magazines. 


Ralph L. Crosman Dies, 


Colorado Journalism Director 


Ralph L. Crosman, director of the Col- 
lege of Journalism at the University of 
Colorado since 1921, died at his home in 
Boulder on May 2 of a blood clot on the 
lung suffered in an attack of pleurisy. 

The 63-year-old director had been bed- 
ridden since April 15 following an opera- 
tion. Just a few hours before his death he 
had spoken over a radio hook-up at his bed- 
side in awarding honors during his school’s 
newspaper week. 

Professor Crosman was born in Dexter, 
Me. He attended Colorado A. & M. college 
and later became city editor of the Fort 
Collins (Colo.) Express-Courier. In 1932 
and 1933 he served as president of the 
American Association of Teachers of Jour- 
nalism. He was past-president of the Colo- 
rado chapter of the American Association 
of University Professors. 

He was the co-author of a journalism 
textbook, The Law of Newspapers. 

A more extended sketch of his life will 
be published later. 
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Missouri Journalism School 
Observes 40th Anniversary 


The School of Journalism, University of 
Missouri, celebrated its 40th anniversary in 
Journalism Week activities May 2 through 
May 7. Mrs. Sara Lockwood Williams, 
widow of Dean Walter Williams, founder 
of the school, was on the list of speakers. 

Presentation of University Honor Awards 
for Distinguished Service in Journalism was 
a program highlight. Awards were pre- 
sented by Dean Frank L. Mott to the At- 
lanta (Ga.) Journal; Life; David Lu, chief 
Washington correspondent for the Central 
News Agency of China; Jack Shelley, news 
manager of WHO, Des Moines, Iowa; Joyce 
A. Swan, vice-president of the Minneapolis 
Star and Tribune; Don D. Patterson, former 
advertising director of the Scripps-Howard 
newspapers; and Mrs. Inez Robb of Inter- 
national News Service. 

« ” * 


Columbia School Announces 
Twelve-Y ear Total of Gifts 


Funds totaling $1,061,250 have been con- 
tributed to the Graduate School of Journal- 
ism, Columbia University, in the last twelve 
years, Dean Carl W. Ackerman revealed in 
his annual report to Dr. Frank D. Facken- 
thal, acting president of the university. 

These contributions include $172,000 to 
the American Press Institute by publishers 
and newspapers; $400,000 to the Maria 
Moors Cabot Fund; $185,000 given anony- 
mously for the Post-Graduate School of 
Journalism in Chungking, China; and $65,- 
000 to the School of Journalism at the Cen- 
tral University of Venezuela, Caracas. 


*- * * 


Michigan State Sponsors 
Study of State Government 


Representatives from seventeen Michigan 
newspapers attended a three-day brush-up 
conference on state government sponsored 
by the Department of Journalism, Michigan 
State College, in February. The purpose of 
the conference was to acquaint newsmen 
throughout the state with problems arising 
in the capital. In each session the head of 
the state department concerned presented 
the problem and answered questions. 

The conference was set up at the request 
of newspaper publishers. Further confer- 
ences will be scheduled on Agriculture and 
Conservation and Labor and nomics. 


Nebraska School Celebrates 
With Five-Week Program 


Using the theme, “Half a Century oj 
Education for Journalism,” the University 
of Nebraska in April began a series oj 
events commemorating the 25th anniversary 
of the founding of its School of Journalism 
and the 54th anniversary of the first courses 
in journalism on its campus. The celebra. 
tion will continue in the fall semester a» 
part of the observance of the 80th anni. 
versary of the university as a whole. 

Beginning April 16 and continuing fo 
five consecutive weeks, the school sponsored 
a series of institutes and short courses for 
working newspapermen. The purpose of 
this series, according to Dr. William F. 
Swindler, director, was “to provide on : 
regional basis, and for all departments of 
the smaller newspapers of this region, the 
same kind of discussion and self-inventor 
afforded on the metropolitan level by the 
American Press Institute at Columbia Uni. 
versity.” 

The spring anniversary celebration wil 
be completed with the publication of a bul- 
letin containing a history of journalism 
education at the University of Nebrask 
and a series of professional papers by mem. 
bers of the School of Journalism faculty. 

+. * * 


KTA Award for Research 
Presented to Dr. Brigham 


Kappa Tau Alpha presented its annual 
award for the best published research re 
lating to journalism to Dr. Clarence §. 
Brigham, director of the American Anti- 
quarian Association at Worcester, Mass, 
for his two-volume “History and Bibliog- 
raphy of American Newspapers, 1690-1820.” 
The prize consists of $100 in cash and the 
award was presented at the University of 
—— during the annual Journalism 

eek. 


*- * *& 


Stanford Gives New Name 
To Journalism Division 
Establishment of the Division of Jour 
nalism, Stanford University, as the Insti- 
tute for Journalistic Studies was announced 
in April. The new name, Acting President 
Alvin C. Eurich explained, will describe 
more accurately the department’s activities 
—especially research in the field of mass 
communications and the emphasis on grad- 
uate instruction. 
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News Notes 


Films Replace Lectures 
In Wisconsin Reporting Class 


Reporting students are seeing classroom 
motion pictures once a week in a new 
course started this semester at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin School of Journalism. 
The films supplement two lectures. 

Until now, instructors have lacked a yard- 
stick for judging how well students were 
covering assignments, with the result that 
too much emphasis was being placed on 
news writing and not enough on accuracy. 
Now documentary films on such subjects as 
the St. Lawrence seaway proposal give 
teachers the opportunity of determining just 
how reliably cub reporters can write on 
complicated subjects. : 

Movies arguing the merits of private 
power developments and the Tennessee Val- 
ley project emphasize the difficulties of ob- 
jective reporting. The films were produced 
by government and private utility camera- 


men. 
* * #* 


Michigan, Iowa Publishers 
Win Minnesota Award 


Presentation of the Minnesota Award for 
Distinguished Service in Journalism was 
made at the winter meeting of the Inland 
Daily Press Association to Stuart H. Perry, 
publisher of the Adrian, Mich., Daily Tele- 
gram, and to Emanuel P. Adler, publisher 
of the Davenport, Iowa, Democrat and 
Times. The awards of certificates and 
bronze medallions, made by the University 
of Minnesota School of Journalism, were 
the first of an annual series. Selections are 
made by the Minnesota journalism faculty 
from among candidates nominated by mem- 
bers of the Inland. 


* * *# 


Dean Ford Receives Ph.D. 
At University of Minnesota 


James L. C. Ford, dean of the Montana 
State University School of Journalism, re- 
ceived the Ph.D. degree at the winter com- 
mencement exercises of the University of 
Minnesota. Dr. Ford’s work, done jointly in 
education and journalism, centered upon a 
study of the pre-war curricula of five 
selected AASDJ members, Indiana, Kansas 
State College, Minnesota, Missouri, and 
Rutgers. A sample of 100 journalism grad- 
uates from each institution was examined, 
with the complete four-year college program 
of each student being analyzed. 


New Jersey Bibliography 
Being Compiled at Rutgers 


New Jersey has had 2,742 newspapers 
and other periodicals since its first publica- 
tion appeared 190 years ago, Kenneth Q. 
Jennings, professor of journalism at Rut- 
gers, has informed the Rutgers Research 
Council. His report told of the comple- 
tion of the first phase of his compilation 
of a “Bibliography of New Jersey News- 
papers and Other Periodicals, 1758 to 
1948,” under a grant provided by the 
Council. 

Jennings has listed every newspaper and 
magazine published in the state since the 
beginning of New Jersey journalism: His 
study includes the names of editors and 
publishers of each publication, how long 
the periodical was published, changes in 
name, political affiliations, and changes in 
the day of publication. 

In order to make the bibliography more 
valuable to editors, historians and other 
researchers, Jennings is now compiling a 
checklist showing where copies of each 
publication may be found in New Jersey. 


Columbia Supplies Teachers 
For Venezuelan School 


John Foster, Jr., formerly Washington 
news editor of the McGraw-Hill magazines 
and formerly editor of Aviation Week, is 
representing the Columbia University Grad- 
uate School of Journalism as an associate 
professor at the School of Journalism, Cen- 
tral University of Venezuela. 

Assisting Professor Foster is Myrick 

nd, who received his master of science 
degree from the Graduate School of Jour- 
nalism in 1946 and the next year traveled 
abroad as a Pulitzer Traveling Scholar. Be- 
fore taking the Venezuela position he was 
a reporter on the Providence (R. I.) 


Journal. 
* a - 


Missouri Journalism School 
Aids Rural Correspondents 


The School of Journalism, University of 


Missouri, has set up an association for coun- 
try correspondents of Missouri newspapers 
in collaboration with the Missouri Press 
Association. A full-time extension worker 
is employed to assist in holding meetings of 
correspondents’ groups for papers over the 
state and in editing a monthly organ for 
correspondents called the Listening Post. 
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Six Curricula in Journalism 
Offered at Kent State 


Journalism students at Kent State Uni- 
versity now have their choice of six cur- 
ricula under a new program recently de- 
veloped by Prof. William Taylor, chairman. 

Sequences in news and management are 
under the direction of Professor Taylor, 
while Prof. Alfred A. Crowell heads the 
trade-technical program. Other sequences 
offered include public relations under Prof. 
Michael Radock; news photography, Prof. 
James A. Fosdick; and radio journalism, 
Prof. Carleton J. Smyth. 


’-. + # 


Major in Advertising 
Planned at Michigan State 


An advertising major will be offered by 
the Department of Journalism, Michigan 
State College, in the fall of 1948. Courses 
to be offered will include principles of 
advertising, advertising copy and layout, 
advertising research, national campaigns, 
radio advertising, retail advertising, direct 
mail advertising, advertising management, 
and beginning and advanced typography. 

Requirements will include twenty-four 
hours in economics, ten hours in psychology, 
and specific courses in the art and business 
and public service departments. In addi- 
tion, each student will be expected to study 
in the fields of political science, literature, 
history, and speech. 


*- * * 


Technical Magazine Sequence 
To Be Given at lowa State 


Management of technical magazines is 
the title of a reorganized three-quarter se- 
quence to be offered at Iowa State College 
next fall. In the first meeting each week 
off-campus speakers will discuss general 
problems in technical magazine publishing. 
For the second meeting the students will 
divide into four workshop groups accord- 
ing to their fields of specialization. 

An undergraduate monthly magazine will 
serve as a publishing project for each 
group. These will include the Jowa Engi- 
neer, the lowa Homemaker, the lowa Agri- 
culturist, all of which have been published 
for twenty to forty years, and the new sci- 
ence monthly to be started this fall. A 
different staff member will have charge of 
each workshop and serve as faculty adviser 
to the publication. 


J. Willard Ridings Dies; 
Son Succeeds Him at TCU 


Prof. J. Willard Ridings, 53, head of the 
Department of Journalism and director of 
publicity at Texas Christian University, 
died of a cerebral hemorrhage March 9, 
He had been head of the department at 


Texas Christian since 1927 and had served 
on the staffs of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
and the Kansas City (Mo.) Star. 

Paul O. Ridings, president of Ridings & 
Ferris, Inc., Chicago public relations firm, 
has been appointed to succeed his father. 


Emory Journalism Division 
Observes 20th Anniversary 


The Division of Journalism, Emory Uni- 
versity, celebrated its 20th anniversary as a 
separate unit of instruction with a banquet 
May 3. Dr. Wilbur Schramm, director of 
the Institute of Communications Research 
at the University of Illinois, was the prin- 
cipal speaker. 

The Emory chapter of Sigma Delta Chi 
presented a desk set to Dr. Raymond B, 
Nixon, director of the division, in appre. 
ciation of his 20 years of service. 

* * ” 


Nevada ‘Hall of Fame’ Honors 
State’s Pioneer Newsman 


Mark Twain, Dan DeQuille, and Sam 
Davis were the first newsmen elected to be 
honored in the Nevada Newspaper Hall of 
Fame opened this spring in the Journalism 
Building at the University of Nevada. All 
were reporters and editors on Virginia City 
and Carson City newspaper during the early 
days of Nevada. 

The Department of Journalism main- 
tains the Hall of Fame, while those listed 
in it are elected annually by members of 
the Nevada Press Association. 


Munich Press Exhibition 
Includes Main Display 


A series of display panels prepared by 
journalism students at the University 0 
Maine was shown in Munich in April and 
May at the joint American-German press 
exhibition sponsored by the U. S. Office of 
Military Government for Bavaria and the 
Bavarian Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion. Maine’s exhibit, “The University and 
the Press,” was designed to explain to Ger- 
mans the part that newspapers play in the 
life of an American state. 
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News Notes 


Southern Methodist Names 
Three Part-Time Lecturers 

Three part-time lecturers have been 
added to the Southern Methodist University 
journalism staff. Robert Finklea, Jr., re- 
porter on the Dallas Journal and the Dallas 
News for fifteen years and now a practic- 
ing lawyer, is offering part of the revised 
course in advanced editing and press law. 

Mrs. Charleen McClain, editor of Hol- 
land's, The Magazine of the South, is offer- 
ing a new course in advanced feature arti- 
cles in Dallas College, SMU’s downtown 
branch. E. R. De Weese, assistant editor of 
a Dallas business magazine, also has been 
added to the Dallas College staff to assist 
in teaching reporting courses. 


Long Island University 


§ Announces Part-Time Staff 


Following a one-year experiment with the 
hiring of working newspapermen as part- 
time journalism instructors, the Depart- 
ment of Journalism, Long Island University, 
has announced a policy of staffing the de- 
partment with such teachers. The following 
appointments of additional part-time in- 
structors have been announced effective the 
first semester, 1948-49: 

James Aranson, B.A., Harvard; M.A., 
Columbia, of the New York Times. 

Bernard Barshay, B.A. and M.A., Brook- 
lyn College, formerly of Associated Press, 
presently editor, Bell Syndicate. 

Abel Kessler, B.A., Long Island Univer- 
sity, LL.D., St. Lawrence University, for- 
merly of the New York Times, presently 
public relations director, United States Tele- 
vision Corporation. 

Irving W. Peterfreund, B.S., New York 
University, formerly of the New York 
i currently promotion director, Boy’s 

ife. 

Bernard Yudsin, managing editor, Green- 
wich (Conn.) Time. 
* * e 

Correction in Minutes 
Made by AASDJ Secretary 

On page 101 of the March JourNALIsm 
Quarterty the AASDJ Convention Pro- 
ceedings state that Frank L. Mott and 
Ralph D. Casey were re-elected to the 
American Council on Edycation for Jour- 
nalism for two-year terms. The names 
should have read Frank L. Mott and Ken- 
neth E. Olson. 

A corrected roster of the council, with 
the dates when terms expire, is printed 
in this issue. 
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Notes 


George S. Turnbull, who will retire as 
dean of the School of Journalism, Univer- 
sity of Oregon, in June, will be acting pro- 
fessor of journalism at Stanford University 
in 1948-49 and will teach in the 1948 sum- 
mer quarter. 

* + * 

Roscoe Ellard, professor at the Graduate 
School of Journalism, Columbia University, 
will return to his duties at the school July 
1 after a year of sabbatical leave. 

* e * 


Ralph K. Andrist, WCCO radio news 
writer, has been appointed to a part-time 
instructorship in the School of Journalism, 
University of Minnesota. With another Min- 
nesota journalism graduate, Ralph T. Back- 
lund, he has won several national awards 
for writing station WCCO’s documentary 
programs. 

* & * 

Frank B. Powers, advertising manager of 
the Knoxville News-Sentinel, served as lec- 
turer in the Department of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, during the spring 
quarter. 

* * * 

Mario Rossi, political reporter for the 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Post-Standard, has been 
added to the faculty of the School of Jour- 
nalism, Syracuse University, to assist with 
classes in the introduction to journalism 
and news writing. 

* ¢ *@ 

The School of Journalism, University of 
Illinois, has appointed Theodore B. Peter- 
son, Jr., of the Department of Industrial 
Journalism, Kansas State College, as in- 
structor for the 1948-49 school year. He 
will teach courses in trade and technical 
magazine writing and feature article writ- 
ing. A Minnesota journalism graduate, 
Peterson will receive the master of science 
degree from Kansas State in August. 

James B. Woodson, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed to head photography courses at 
Illinois replacing Brooks Honeycutt, who 
resigned in February. 

* * * 


Prof. Roland E. Wolseley, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, will be visiting professor of journal- 
ism at the Medill School of Journalism, 
Northwestern University, this summer. He 
will also teach during the summer quarter 
at Garrett Biblical Institute, giving a course 
oa P5 called “The Church, Press, and 

0.” 
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The School of Journalism, University of 
Missouri, has received a bequest from Mrs. 
Anna Bell Todd of $3,675 given in the 
name of Ernest McClary for unspecified 


purposes. 
* * @ 


James W. Schwartz of the Iowa State 
College journalism staff returned to the 
hospital in April with a recurrence of his 
war service disability. He had rejoined 
the staff in September on a half-time basis 
after a year in the hospital. 


A School of Journalism medal was 
awarded to Drew Pearson for his work as 
news interpretator at the Syracuse Uni- 
versity Journalism Day banquet at which 
he was guest speaker May 19. 

7 


The Garden City Publishing Company 
issued in May Great Pictures of 1948, rep- 
resenting the awards in the competition 
sponsored by the School of Journalism, 
University of Missouri, and Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. 

* + . 

Prof. Charles L. Allen, assistant dean 
and director of research, Medill School of 
Journalism, Northwestern University, at- 
tended a conference called in April by 
George Zook, chairman of the American 
Council on Education, to consider problems 
of the educational press. Research that 
schools of journalism might do in coopera- 
tion with the Educational Press Association 
was considered. 

” * 

George C. Betts, assistant professor of 
journalism, School of Journalism, Syracuse 
University, has been appointed counsellor 
to foreign students in the School which had 
enrolled 25 students from other countries 
for journalism study in the spring term. 


Donald R. Coe, instructor in journalism 
at Montana State University, resigned at the 
close of winter quarter to publish his re- 
cently purchased Plains (Mont.) Plainsman, 


A Workshop for Journalism Advisers will 
be held at Stanford University June 23-July 
2 under the direction of Prof. Fred L. Kil- 
dow of the University of Minnesota, director 
of the National Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion. 


Prof. Joseph Del Porto of the Depart- 
ment of Journalism, Michigan State College, 
is working for the advertising department 
of the Detroit Times during his vacation 
quarter. 





Journalism Quarterly 


The 1948 Supplement to the Journalis:’; 
Bookshelf, compiled by Roland E. Wolse. 
ley, professor of journalism, Syracuse Uni. 
versity, was published in April by the 
Quill and Scroll Foundation. 


Dr. George Gallup conferred with faculty 
members at the State University of lowa 
in April on plans for a communications re. 
search center to be established at Iowa. 

Keiste Janulis, instructor in journalism 
at the University of Nevada, has been in. 
vited to take part in a study of psycho. 
logical warfare through the news. The 
study is being conducted by the Hoover 
War Library at Stanford University. 

* 


Paul Sutton, instructor in journalism at 
Michigan State College, resigned as of Jan- 
uary 1 to accept a position with the ad- 
vertising and sales division of Reo Motors. 


Kent State University’s annual short 
course in news photography drew an enroll- 
ment of 300 photographers from _ thirty 
states and Canada this year. For the first 
time, the course was limited to press pho- 
tographers. ea ® 


Robert X. Graham, head of the Division 
of Journalism, University of Pittsburgh, 
spoke at Boston University’s Founders’ Day 
Institute in honor of the new School of Pub- 
lic Relations on “The Public Relations Di- 
rector and His University.” Professor Gra- 
ham also spoke at the 175th anniversary 
celebration of Dickinson College on “Higher 


Education and Journalism.” 
* = * 


The second annual Radio News Short 
Course of the School of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, was attended in March 
by fifty radio news editors and reporters 
from six Northwest states. 

Dr. Ralph O. Nafziger, professor of 
journalism, University of Minnesota, will 
conduct two courses during the second 
summer session in the Department of 
Journalism, University of California. 


Keen Rafferty, director of the Division of 
Journalism, University of New Mexico, has 
been appointed editor of “Journalism Class 
and Lab,” miméographed “shoptalk” publi- 
cation of the American Association © 
Teachers of Journalism. Professor Rafferty 
succeeds Elmer F, Beth, who resigned 4s 
editor when he was elected secretary: 
treasurer of both AATJ and AASDT. 
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News Notes 207 
AATJ-AASDJ Convention Plans Announced 


The conventions of the American Association of Teachérs-of Journalism and 
the American Association of Schools and Départments of Journalism will be held 
at the University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado, September 1, 2, 3. The change 
of dates was made in response to numerous requests. 


The AATJ convention will open. Wednesday, September 1, and-¢lose at noon 
Thursday, September 2. The business session of the AASDJ will be held Thurs- 
day afternoon, September 2, with the rest of the program continuing through 
Friday, September 3. As has been the custom in recent years, members of the 
AAT] are cordially invited to attend AASDJ sessions. 


Details of the programs are being worked out by Roland E. Wolseley, AATJ 
president, and Dr. Norval Neil Luxon, AASDJ president. Serving as chairman 
of the committee on local arrangements is A. Gayle Waldrop, of the College of 
Journalism, University of Colorado, assisted by other journalism staff members 
at Colorado and by William A. Glenn, head of the department of journalism, 
University of Denver, joint host for the convention. 


Convention delegates will be housed in a new university dormitory and will pay 
a flat rate for the period of the two conventions. Accommodations will be avail- 
able starting Tuesday afternoon, August 31, and running through breakfast Sat- 
urday, September 4. A flat charge, including 4 dinners, 3 luncheons, 4 break- 
fasts, and 4 nights lodging, will be made each delegate. This charge is $17.25. 
Delegates may bring their wives and children, with each person paying this rate. 
Single meals or lodging for less than the four nights will not be available and 
delegates not wishing to avail themselves of this low cost Hat rate must make 
their own arrangements with hotels in Boulder. 








Reservations for the convention must be in the hands of Professor Waldrop 
before August 24, 1948. Official notice of the conventions will be mailed by the 
Secretary-Treasurer in sufficient time in advance of the conventions to permit 
reservations. 


The committee on local arrangements points out that delegates who wish to 
spend some time in or near Rocky Mountain National Park either before or after 
the convention should make their own reservations. Inquiries directed to the 
Chamber of Commerce at Denver will elicit a response which will enable those 
interested to make such reservations. 








Director—Elmer F. Beth 


Secretary-Treasurer, A.A.T.J. 
Journalism Building, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 




















